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AFTER THE OHIO ELECTION. 


HEN this paper is issued, the result of 

the Ohio election will be known. It 
is one of very great importance, but there 
have been other elections in that State as 
significant as this. That of twelve years 
ago involved the existence of the country, 
as this concerns its honor, and in both the 
national safety and character were assailed 
by the Democratic party. In the most crit- 
ical hour of the war, when the first instinct 
of patriotism was heartily to support the 
government, the Democrats of Ohio select- 
ed VALLANDIGHAM, the typical Copperhead, 
who had been sent as an enemy within the 
enemy’s lines, as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Mr. 8.8. Cox, then as now a Dem- 
ocratic leader, declared that the people of 
Ohio would bring him home in triumph. 
Mr. PuaGu, late Democratic Senator from 
Ohio, made a malignant and revolutionary 
speech, intended to aid and comfort the re- 
bellion; and Mr. TILDEN, Mr. GEORGE TICcK- 
* NOR CurTIS, Mr. MANTON MARBLE, and other 
Democrats in New York gave VALLANDI- 
GHAM and the rebellion all the assistance 
they could command by reprinting and cir- 
culating the speech of PUGH, as they did 
HopkInNs’s “ Bible View of Slavery,” as one of 
the papers of thé “Society for the Diffusion 
of Political Knowledge.” But the effort fail- 
od. The people of Ohio pronounced against 
VALLANDIGHAM and his abettors in nation- 
al ruin by a hundred thousand majority. 
And the other day, we observe, Governor 
TILDEN said to the farmers of Otsego Coun- 
ty, ‘‘ We” have saved the country. Was it, 
then, the Tweddle Hall meeting? was it the 
Albany letter to Mr. LINCOLN? was it Gov- 
ernor SEYMOUR’s speech before the draft ri- 
ots? was it FERNANDO Woob’s peace meet- 
ings? was it VALLANDIGHAM and the whole 
Copperhead movement? was it Mr. TILDEN’s 
society for the diffusion of Copperhead pa- 
triotism and political philosophy, which 
saved the country? or was it saved by that 
indomitable courage, that faith in LINCOLN’s 
honest devotion to the Union, that consci- 
entious hatred of slavery, that mutual trust 
between the Administration and the coun- 
try, that lofty, persistent, unquailing, in- 
spiring patriotism, which VALLANDIGHAM 
and FERNANDO Woop and the “ peace par- 
ty” and Mr. TILDEN’s society’s tracts against 
“usurpation” and “arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional measures” constantly opposed f 
“We” saved the country, says Governor TIL- 
DEN to the farmers. Let the farmers an- 
swer whether it was the Democratic sup- 
porters of VALLANDIGHAM, in and out of the 
State, for Governor of Ohio, or the loyal men 
of all parties who elected JOHN BROUGH by 
a hundred thousand majority, who saved the 
country. 

As the attack in Ohio upon the national 
life failed twelve years ago, so, let us hope, 
the blow aimed at the national honor will 
miscarry now. Should it be defeated, the 
result will leave the Republican the party 
of hard money and the national faith. The 
course of the campaign has confirmed this 
tendency. The Republican canvass has 
been waged upon the hardest-money plat- 
form. General Hayes, Judge Tart, General 
WoOopFORD, General GARFIELD, Mr. GRos- 
VENOR, and Mr. ScHuRZz have ably and elo- 
‘quently maintained the cause of financial 
honesty, and Senator THURMAN, Governors 
HENDRICKS and ALLEN, General Cary, Mr. 
KELLEY, and Mr. Ew1ne that of dishonor 
and disaster. The Republican platform, 
indeed, was not a simple and emphatic dec- 
laration of the true doctrine, but the party 
has conducted the canvass upon the direct 
issue. The same result will follow in Penn- 
sylvania, where the Republican platform is 
evasive, and thus in the three great central 
States, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 


the Republican party will be that of hon- 
esty and hard money. This will necessarily 
lead to party changes. Mr. KELLEY, Mr. 
Cary, and their Republican sympathizers 
will leave the party and ally themselves 
with the intlationists, while the hard-money 
Democrats will see that the Republican is 
the national hard-money organization. 

Should the Democrats succeed in Ohio, 
we agree with Mr. ScHURZ and many others 
that inflation will become the national de- 
mand of the party. But as we have before 
intimated, the success of the party of infla- 
tion is very improbable. The same intelli- 
gent good sense of the people which defeat- 
ed VALLANDIGHAM and secession in 1863 
will defeat ALLEN and repudiation in 1875. 
We can not anticipate any other result of 
the election, and this will leave the Demo- 
cratic party shattered into fragments. The 
New York Ring will exultingly proclaim 
itself to be the party, and the Western and 
Southern Democrats will plot vengeance 
against New York and the hard-money wing 
in their National Convention of next year. 
The fact can not be disguised that the most 
dangerous and formidable inflation element 
in the country, with that of disaffection and 
discontent with the settlements of the war, 
will then be contained in the two bodies, 
each calling itself the Democratic party, 
and honest and intelligent men must ex- 
plain why they think either wing of such a 
party to be more worthy of confidence than 
the Republican, fresh from hard-money vic- 
tories, and rapidly renewingits old spirit. 

What is the duty of good citizens who 
earnestly desire to see the true basis of the 
currency restored, as well as to maintain 
good order and fair play in the Southern 
States, and to secure an honest, economic- 
al, and efficient administration? The large 
majority of such citizens have for many 
years been politically united as the Repub- 
lican party. They have been opposed for 
the last twenty years to the present Demo- 
cratic leaders in this State and elsewhere, 
who during that time did what they could, 
without taking up arms, to embarrass and 
defeat the Government in the war for the 
Union, and to prevent emancipation and 
the conferring of equal civil and political 
rights upon the emancipated class. It is in 
very large part dne to the attitude of men 
like Governor TILDEN, ex-Governor Sry- 
MOUR, and their associates, then as now the 
leaders of the Democratic party, that the 
war was prolonged, with a consequent enor- 
mous increase of the number of lives lost 
and of the heavy debt from which the pres- 
ent financial questions spring. If Governor 
TILDEN and Mr. SeEyMouR and Senator KER- 
NAN had been as zealous to make all the 
friends of the Union a hearty unit against 
the secessionists as they were to declare 
slavery a blessing and emancipation a curse, 
and to denounce the administration of Mr. 
LINCOLN as bent upon destroying American 
liberty, very much of the peril and doubt 
of the existing situation would have been 
avoided. It is for honest and patriotic men 
every where to decide whether the course 
of these leaders during the awful crisis of 
our history was that of loyal and single- 
minded lovers of their country and of free 
institutions, and whether in new political 
combinations they are the men to be in- 
trusted with the national guidance while 
the questions springing from the war are 
still paramount and controlling. 

If a dissolution of parties be imminent, 
it is not to such leaders, to bitter Democrat- 
ic partisans at a time when the word Dem- 
ocrat was synonymous with Copperhead 
and national ruin, that the patriotic pur- 
pose of the country will turn. It is to some 
man of a loftier and nobler renown; some 
man thoroughly identified with the great 
purpose from which the Republican party 
sprang, yet wholly disconnected with ever 
measure which has discredited it ; some aid 
true in every fibre to human liberty and 
equal rights, as well as to the most strictly 
constitutional, honest, and economical ad- 
ministration of the government; some man 
of the true genius of the statesman, as su- 
perior to mere partisanship as Messrs. SEY- 
MOUR, KERNAN, and TILDEN have been de- 
voted to party; some man whose name and 
character and career are the promise and 
pledge not only of upright and capable ad- 
ministration, but of the profoundest sym- 
pathy with every principle for which the 
war was fought, and to which every man 
who heartily believed in the war is sincere- 
ly faithful—it is to some man of this kind 
that the heart of the vast and intelligent 
mass of Americans who supported LINCOLN 
and abhorred VALLANDIGHAM and his abet- 
tors will turn as their leader in the hour of 
party dissolution and reconstruction. There 
are multitudes of Republicans, men who are 
the strength of the party, but who have 
been often angry and dissatisfied with the 
measures and men imposed upon it, who 
have yet clung to it as the better side of 
the alternative, and who are now coming 
rapidly to its control. They do not deny 


the faults of the Republican policy, they do 
not excuse Republican official offenders, they 
do not withhold commendation and support 
from Democratic efforts at reform. But they 
believe that the Republican faith and tra- 
ditions and the general character of the 
party are a sounder guarantee of good gov- 
ernment than those of the Democrats. In 
a dissolution of parties, therefore, they will 
not look to the old leaders of the Democrats, 
but to the best men among themselves, sure 
that such men are true, as they are true, in 
heart and soul and purpose, to the funda- 
mental American principle of justice and 
human rights, of which the Democratic par- 
ty, under its present leaders, has been al- 
ways the arrogant or cringing, but ever-con- 
sistent, enemy. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RECENT 
SPEECH. 

WHETHER the President speaks or is si- 
lent, he is equally unacceptable to those who 
have made up their minds to cavil at him 
under all circumstances. But the tone of 
his late speech at the meeting of thé Army 
of the Tennessee should be very grateful 
to every patriotic citizen, as its manly and 
simple words of soldierly pride and sympa- 
thy and remembrance doubtless were to his 
comrades. In the tempest of contemptuous 
censure which beats upon General GRANT— 
a storm of depreciation in which every fresh 
voice strives to drown the last—the im- 
mense service that he rendered this country, 
when the crowd of his present detractors 
were a league of rebels and Copperheads 
joined to destroy it, is quite concealed and 
forgotten. ‘“‘ We believed then and we be- 
lieve now,” he says to his comrades, “ that 
we have a government worth fighting for, 
and, ifneed be, dying for. How many of our 
comrades paid the latter price for our pre- 
served Union! Let their heroism and sacri- 
fice be ever green in our memory. Let not 
the result of their sacrifices be destroyed...... 
We will not deny to any of those who fought 
against us any privilege under the govern- 
ment which we claim for ourselves. On the 
contrary, we welcome all such who come 
forward in good faith to help build up the 
waste places, and to perpetuate our institu- 
tions against all enemies, as brothers in full 
interest with us in a common heritage; but 
we are not prepared to apologize for the 
part we took in the war.” These words 
seem to us quite as dignified, sincere, and 
impressive as those of Tammany Hall baw]l- 
ing for reform and recommending the gold- 
en rule. They have the merit of being the 
words of a brave and loyal soldier who 
fought the enemy in the field, not of a poli- 
tician and demagogue who tried to cripple 
the soldiers and give the enemy the victory. 

General GRANT proceeded in his speech to 
say that the next contest would probably be 
between patriotism and intelligence on the 
one side, and superstition, ambition, and ig- 
norance on the other; and he went on to 
exhort fidelity to free thought and speech, 
to equal rights of every nationality, color, 
and religion, and to the free school as the 
security of them all. This, again, is reason- 
able and very timely; but we learn from 
sources that were formerly of opinion that 
GRANT was a butcher, and more recently a 
tyrannical despot and a fool, that it was a 
desperate attempt to secure a third term, 
and to affect the Ohio election by dragging 
religion into politics and foretelling a re- 
ligionus war. The simple truth is that the 
Roman Church is making a powerful effort 
throughout the world to resume her old po- 
litical ascendency. To this end she has a 
perfect and world-wide organization, and 
can count upon the superstition of igno- 
rance. In the greatest of Eufopean states 
she is contending to-day*with the greatest 
of European statesmen. In England the 
most sagacious and sincere of English po- 
litical leaders with masterly force exposes 
her designs, and the chief of English poets 
appeals, in strains that ring like the twang 
of the English cross-bow, to the old English 
spirit and valor that smote Rome in En- 
gland three centuries ago. In this country 
the hierarchy of that Church has declared 
open war upon the American free public 
school, not as injurious to American liberty, 
but as fatal to Roman ascendency. This 
hierarchy marshals its adherents, who are 
largely ignorant and of foreign birth and 
association, as a voting class; and in Ohio 
last winter this clerical political power dic- 
tated a law to the Legislature of the State, 
promising its vote at the late election to 
the party of the majority which passed 
the law—a promise which was undoubted- 
ly fulfilled. In New York, under the plea 
of parochial schools, the same clerical pow- 
er is seeking to pervert the common-school 
system, to effect its easier overthrow. The 
attempt is open and resolute. The pur- 
pose is frankly announced, and all the re- 
sources of the most powerful priesthood in 
the world are brought into the field. To 
say that it is a bugbear because it is not 


yet successful, or to insist that it never can 
be successful because we are such an en- 
lightened people, is as foolish as to declare 
that no other evil is possible because we are 
80 exceptionally honest and superior. The 
way to prevent fires is to put out sparks. 
Inflation may be a more imminent peril 
than the subversion of the school system. 
Buc it is less vitally threatening, because 
it has not behind it that complete organi- 
zation, that relentless purpose, that imper- 
sonal persistence, which belong to the Ro- 
man hierarchy. Forewarned is fore-armed. 
When the President says that the security 
of what the war gained lies in the school 
free from sectarian control, he is not, un- 
der existing circumstances, uttering an in- 
appropriate truism. Neither his comrades 
who heard the speech, nor intelligent men 
who read it, are of that opinion, whatever 
may be thought of it by the organs of a 
party upon which the enemies of the schools 
depend. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THE nomination of Mr. SHERMAN S. Roc- 
ERS for Senator in the Buffalo district is a 
typical Republican nomination. Mr. Roc- 
ERS is a man of the highest character and 
ability, who is universally respected, and 
whose acceptance of the nomination is an- 
other illustration of the pleasant truth that 


‘not only are good men now summoned to 


take leading positions in public affairs, but 
that they accept the call. In his letter, 
after pointedly stating that we all believe 
that dollars are to be dug from the mine 
and not to be floated from the printing- 
press, he continues : 


“We all, with very commendable unanimity, are in 
favor of that reform in the administration of affairs in 
this State which is needed, and which it gives me 
pleasure to say the Governor of this State has initiated, 
to his credit. But, gentlemen of the Convention, the 
desire for that reform is not peculiar to the Demo- 
cratic party, and the ability to reform affairs is not pe- 
culiar to that party. I think that Governor Ti_ven, 
in the discharge of his duties as Chief Magistrate, in 
the prosecution of this very commendable reform, can 
be assisted, and will be assiated, quite as effectively by 
Republicans as by Democrats. It is the business of 
every man to commend this awakening of the public 
conecience which promises a purer state of politics; 
and the strongest and most energetic efforts, I think, 
will come from that party of which this Convention is 
in part a representative.” 


These are the views of all intelligent Re- 
publicans. They heartily commend and 
support Governor TILDEN in every sincere 
and thorough work of reform, but they cer- 
tainly do not think that the Governor is 
any more earnestly interested in such work 
nor any more devoted to it than Mr. ROGERS 
and men like him would be were they in a 
position to give it official aid. Moreover, 
they do not suppose that the Democratic 
party is in any sense a party of reform. 
Governor TILDEN himself, although an in- 
tense partisan, so far as he is bent upon ex- 
posing and punishing official delinquencies 
is not a representative of his party. The 
real forces of the Democratic organization 
are seen in Tammany Hall, and they are the 
forces that prevail in the long-run and in a 
critical situation. For the present, by his 
skillful use of his opportunities and by his 
vigorous ouslaught upon the canal thieves, 
Governor TILDEN carries his party with 
him, for the managers in this part of the 
country see in him the most hopeful chance 
of the restoration of the party to national 
power. But he and his course do not indi- 
cate the character of such a restoration. 
The policy of the party would be deter- 
mined by the demands of Tammany Hal! 
and the old Southern element, that is to 
say, of ignorance, sectarian politics, and the 
planter class. It is often said that Tam- 
many Hall is no worse than the Custom- 
house, and that the leadership of the one is 
quite as honest and reputable as that of the 
other. Without personal comparisons, how- 
ever, does any man seriously think that the 
vote in the city of New York upon which 
Tammany Hall necessarily and always relies 
is a securer basis of good government than 
that which opposes it; or that, even assum- 
ing a similar relation of the Custom-house 
to the Republican vote with that of Tam- 
many Hall to the Democratic, it is possible 
to manage it as the other vote is managed ? 
The Republican vote every where and al- 
ways is more independent than the Demo- 
cratic. 

Mr. RoGers says that the strongest and 
most energetic efforts for reform will come 
from the Republican party. This is a truth 
founded upon the general character of those 
who compose it. If, indeed, they have often 
permitted abuses by not promptly discard- 
ing and discrediting those who committed 
them, they are now paying the penalty by 
finding how sharp a struggle they have be- 
fore them to maintain their ascendency. 
But they show their aroused and resolute 
spirit to call to their head the men who real- 
ly represent their purpose—men not known 
as partisans, but as representatives of the 
reserved Republican capital of character and 
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intelligence upon which politicians have 
traded. In this view the vote for Mr. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS in the Massachu- 
setts Republican Convention was most sig- 
nificant, for it was a wholly spontaneous ex- 
pression ; and had there been a little more 
time and the chance of some orator upon the 
floor able to give voice to the deep convic- 
tion which inspired the movement, his nom- 
ination might have been secured. It is that 
conviction which is rapidly mastering the 
party, which has been shown in the Ohio 
Republican canvass, in the presentation of 
Mr. ADAMs’s name, in the independence of 
the New York Convention, in nominations 
like that of Mr. RoGers. It is not universal, 
indeed, as the course of some Republican 
papers and the resolutions of some Repub- 
lican conventions illustrate. But the pro- 
found conviction that it is not necessary to 
look for reform and honest government to 
the party leaders who denounced and em- 
barrassed the war, the Republican conscious- 
ness that it has the will and the power to 
do all that good citizens most earnestly de- 
sire, is the happy augury of Repubiican re- 
newal and triumph. 


POLITICAL HEDGING. 


THe New York Democratic Convention 
made so sonorous and vehement a declara- 
tion upon the subject of hard money that it 
was supposed there could be no question 
that the faithful would cling to it through 
every fortune. If the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy chose to go after false 
gods, that of New York would stand fast in 
the old ways; and if New York could not 
‘arry the National Convention next year, it 
would raise an independent banner, or com- 
bine with all other friends of sound financial 
principles. This was the manifesto. The 
virtue was demonstrative and extreme. But 
those who remembered that the same Dem- 
ocratic party, under the leaders of to-day, 
declared the unsoundest and most dishon- 
orable financial doctrines in 1368,and placed 
one of the present leaders upon its plat- 
form, and that in 1872 the same leaders, 
hoping to gain the government by a trick, 
selected a life-long and sincere opponent of 
what they call their principles as their can- 
didate, did not doubt, nor do they doubt 
now, that many of those leaders and the 
masses of the party would support inflation 
in 1876 as they did repudiation in 1868, and 
hurra for BILL ALLEN as loudly next year 
as they shouted for HORACE GREELEY in 
1272. 

This disposition is evident enongh al- 
ready. Senator THURMAN, of Ohio, is one 
of the ablest men of his party, and one of 
the stanchest friends of hard money. He 
knew, also, that his enemies in his own par- 
ty were plotting his defeat. But the com- 
pleteness of his political rnin must touch 
even ““WasH M‘LEAN” and Mr. PENDLETON 
with pity. For Mr. THURMAN, instead of 
defying them, denouncing their rag-money 
scheme, and appealing to his party and the 
country, weakly shuffled and evaded, and 
showed that his idolatry of party was such 
that he was ready to desert his own princi- 
ples to secure a party success upon princi- 
ples that he thought fatal to the public wel- 
fare. What Mr. THURMAN has done, and to 
his own political destruction, the mass of 
his party would certainly do. Then there 
is Mr. Cox, of New York;who hopes to be 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. But he is uncertain whether his par- 
ty is to be an inflation party or not, so dur- 
ing all the Ohio campaign he has been silent, 
except at its very opening, when he made a 
speech without condemning the dangerous 
doctrines of the platform. Like Mr. Taur- 
MAN, instead of stoutly struggling that his 
party shall be right upon the question, he 
fears to take a side, lest it should prove to 
be the weaker one, and furnishes another il- 
lustration of the fact that even hard-money 
leaders of the Democratic party see that the 
platform is very likely to be a “soft” one, 
and, if it prove to be so, will cheerfully find 
it quite hard enough. 

But now in the very midst of the New 
York campaign, when we are loudly inform- 
ed that the Democracy of New York is the 
only hope and last refuge of hard money, 
the leading Democratic paper of the State, 
the Albany Argus, at the very moment when 
a hard-money victory in Ohio seemed to be 
assured, betrays the hollowness of the par- 
ty pretension. The Argus says—not that 
its party is and always has been and always 
shall be the party of good faith and a sound 
currency, and that all patriotic Democrats 
should leave it if the inflationists should 
get control, but— 


“the National Convention of 1876 will maintain the 
primitive Democratic faith ; or if it does not, the duty 
to be imposed upon electors in that struggle will be 
decided in that hour, not in this.” 

This is an unequivocal declaration that the 
National Democratic Convention of next 
year may very possibly pronounce for rag 
money. In “that hour” repudiation as in 


1868, or bald stultification as in 1872, may 
be thought necessary for party salvation, 
and the faithful will conform. 

Such facts show the impudence of the 
Democratic claim that it is the party of a 
sound financial policy, and the expecta- 
tion—or at least doubt—of its shrewdest 
chiefs that whether inflation be defeated in 
Ohio or not, it may be made the platform 
of 1876. Nor should this be surprising. The 
same party leaders who in 1860 struggled to 
make slavery supreme; who from 1361 to 
1365 sought in every crafty and plausible 
way to obstruct the war for national union ; 
who in 1868 would have violated the na- 
tional honor; who in 1872 renounced all 
their principles by the nomination of a con- 
sistent and sincere opponent—the same 
leaders, still directing the party policy, 
would certainly not find it difficult to do 
less than‘ any of these things in order to 
secure party success. And whatever they 
do would be done, now as then, solely in the 
interest of the party, not of the country. 


NEXT YEAR. 


Tue Chicago Tribune says that the New 
York Democrats 
“but proclaim the purpose, which is much stronger 
in the Republican party than in the Democratic, to 
vote for honest money in their own party if they can, 
but if not in their own party, then in whatever party 
that is pledged to carry out that policy. Shall this 
element of the Democracy vote with the Republican 
party next year?” 


That will depend upon the significance of 
the candidate whom the Republicans nomi- 
nate. If party lines are strictly followed, 
the dissenting Democrats would not adhere 
to the Republican nomination. But if it 
were evident that the hard-money and re- 
form Republicans understood that changed 
circumstances demanded a changed policy, 
Democrats of the same kind would certain- 
ly sustain the new candidate. Every hon- 
est hard-money man who sees that both the 
old parties are tainted,with the plague of 
inflation also sees that the present condi- 
tion of parties tends to changes in which 
reconstruction will t, place around some 
man of loyal Republican antecedents, yet 
free from Republican objections. This is 
the inevitable logie of the situation. It is 
unfortunate that the Massachusetts Repub- 
licans did not see this. Had they reflected 
that a party is national, and that its State 
action necessarily affects the organization 
in the whole country, and had they observed 
that the game of the shrewder Democratic 
leaders is to make its New York attitude 
stand for the position of the whole party, 
they would have seen that they had an op- 
portunity which does not often fall to a 
convention. Their platform is admirable, 
but no words could meet the emergency. 
Nothing but the nomination of a candidate 
who is so thoroughly known that the sig- 
niticance of his selection would have been 
universally evident could have done the 
work. Such a nomination would have been 
conclusive proof of the thorough regenera- 
tion of the party, even where General But- 
LER had been lately a leader. It would 
have led to the downfall of the Democratic 
hopes by the immediate withdrawal of Gen- 
eral BARTLETT, who is the strength of the 
Democratic ticket. It would have restored 
Mr. ADAMs to party relations and Massachu- 
setts to her old leadership, and she would 
have gone into the Convention of next year 
with her old rightful ascendency, present- 
ing a candidate whom the most patriotic 
intelligence of the country to-day instinct- 
ively feels ought to be President of the 
United States. 

So great and so plain a chance in national 
politics was seldom lost. As we said last 
week, it has made the Republican contest 
of next year harder, but that is all. It may 
be said, indeed, in a certain sense, that if the 
party had been capable of nominating such 
a candidate, it would not have been neces- 
sary. But this is an epigram that must not 
be taken too literally. Politics proceeds by 
organization and care of many kinds; and 
because a spontaneous movement without 
any organization or arrangement whatever 
does not at once overpower pledges and 
prejudices and combinations and intrigues 
among a thousand men,it is unfair to con- 
clude that it is necessarily futile under all 
circumstances. It is significant of the real 
feeling of the Republicans of Massachusetts 
that Mr. ApAMs received a quarter of the 
votes in the Convention. That he was not 
nominated against the drill and manage- 
ment of shrewd politicians shows only the 
necessity of organization. 

The Republican conviction which gave 
Mr. ADAMS that vote, largely from the west- 
ern and rural portion of the State, is the 
conviction Which will answer the question 
of the Chicago Tribune. It becomes stron- 
ger and deeper every day. It is the deter- 
mination that the centennial year shall show 
the American government to the world as 
every patriotic American: would have it, 
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with its chief representative a large-mind- 
ed and well-trained statesman, recalling in 
his character and career and personality a 
political independence and lofty dignity like 
that of WASHINGTON. 


A HERO OF THE OHIO FIGHT. 


THE Republicans of New York and all 
honest friends of sound financial principles 
owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Stew- 
ART L. WOODFORD, who went to Ohio at the 
request of the Republican committee, and 
gave the canvass a tone of courage and 
manly directness which has placed the Re- 
publican party upon the just ground where 
it belongs. Mr. WoopFoRD at once com- 
manded the attention of the State, and 
passing rapidly from point to point, and 
speaking almost daily, he presented the 
true financial doctrine so earnestly, simply, 
and eloquently that every hearer could com- 
prehend his words and feel their point and 
truth. If the election shall be carried by 
the Republicans, as every patriotic citizen 
in the State and out of it heartily wishes, 
the happy result will be largely due to the 
noble efforts of Mr. WoopFORD. 


PERSONAL. 


PRESIDENT M‘Cosn has become every inch a 
citizen. At the recent re-opening of Princeton 
College he remarked: ‘“‘ Physiologists tell us 
that in seven years every particle of matter in 
the body is renewed. Now I have been seven 
years in this place, and I feel as if I had become 
thoroughly an American.”’ Of course: there is 
not a particle of the original osseous or fatty 
matter he brought hither, and not a bit of the 
cuticle. In fact, the only thing that would lead 
one to believe that the doctor ever saw Scotland 
is when he opens his mouth for a wee bit speech. 
It’s quite Scotchy there. 

—Alluding to the fact that Chief. Justice 
WailteE is holding court in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
the Lynchburg Virginian says that it is the first 
time a Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court ever presided in that city. 

—The Emperor of Brazil, most cultivated of 
modern potentates, has obtained from his Par- 
liament leave to visit the United States, and will 
come here during the centennial year. , 

—The men of China resident in San Francisco 
have close views as to the value of women. A 
few days since a sale of Chinese females took 
place in that city, only Chinamen being allowed 
tobuy. The most attractive damsel brought but 
eight dollars, while one whose nose was out of 
plumb brought the great figure of sixty-five 
cents. 

—Queen Victoria has consented to become 
the patroness of the Church of England Tem- 
verance Society, since ‘*it appears to be organ- 
ized on a basis which includes all who advocate 
temperance without insisting on total absti- 
nence.”’ 

—Mr. James Lick’s selection of Mount Ham- 
ilton, in Santa Clara County, California, as the 
place to put his observatory and great telescope, 
makes this description of the mountain, by the 
San José Mercury, interesting: ‘“* Mount Hamil- 
ton is 4448 feet high. The summit is higher 
than any land within fifty miles, and conse- 
quently below the level of the plane of the ob- 
servatory, which, in an astronomical point of 
view, is the desideratum sought. The beautiful 
valley of San José, the snowy ridge of the Sier- 
ra Nevadas, and a boundless area of mountain 
scenery are in the scope of vision, and the ele- 
vation is 60 high as to be above the fogs of sum- 
mer, and is not 80 high as to be much disturbed 
by the storms of winter. A party that recently 
ascended the mountain had a magnificent view 
of the grand old Pacitic, while the setting of the 
sun almost bewildered them by its gorgeous- 
ness. The road will open up a rich territory 
of agricultural lands, besides furnishing one of 
the most delightful and romantic drives in the 
United States.”’ 

—The following ladies form part of the facul- 
ty of Smith College, Boston: Miss Saran W. 
Honraeey, daughter of the late President 
HcuMPHREY, is at the head of the department of 
history; Miss Maria WHITNEY, sister of Pro- 
fessor Wuirney, of Yale. takes French and Ger- 
man; and Miss Mary A. Hastings, late principal 
of Hamilton Seminary, New York, mathematics. 
Mrs. E. E. ALLEN, a cousin of Judge WILLIAMs, 
of Pittsburg, is matron. 

—M. De HAGERMANN - Linpecon®™tormerly 
Danish minister at Washington, is abeut to lead 
to the bymeneal altar the charming and accom- 
plished Mrs. Mou.ton. 

—Mr. WitiiaM A. Hovey, the clever editor of 
the Boston Evening Transcript, is among those 
whose services can be secured during the com- 
ing lecture season, within a reasonable distance 
from Boston, to give pleasant and practical talks 
on topics that should especially secure the atten- 
tion of intelligent young people. His course is 
to be delivered before the Lowell Institute, and 
will embrace: 1. ‘*Coal’’—how mined and pre- 

ared for use. 2. ‘*Steam’’—its properties, etc. 
3. “‘Iron’’—how produced and wronght. 4. 
‘*Steel’’—the process of its manufacture. 5. 
‘*Gas’’—how made. 6. Electrotype’’—the 
process of reproducing medals, coins, and reliefs 
of every kind in metal by galvanism. Four of 
these lectures can be given separately, and all 
are illustrated by diagrams. 

—For some time past opulent Britons have 
been seeking out fine specimens of old carved 
wainscoting. Baron ADOLPHE DE ROTHSCHILD 
has lately bought, for £6000, the magnificent 
wood-work ofthe Hotel Bretonvilliers, in the Ile 
St. Louis, and Baron GusTavEe pe ROTHSCHILD 
has purchased all the wood carving of the Hotel 
du Saeré Ceeur, Rue de Varennes, for the new 
house he is building in Paris. It furnishes three 
rooms, one of which alone cost £2400. 

—Hon. ALEXANDER H. Rice, Republican can- 
didate for Governor of Massachusetts, was born 
at Newton, in that State, in 1818. He was grad- 
uated from Union College in 1844. Having been 
chosen a member of the Boston Common Coun- 
cil, he became president of that body in 1553. 
Three years afterward he was elected Mayor of 


Boston. During the Thirty-sixth Congress he 
was a Representative of his native State, and 
served on the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. He was re-elected to the Thirty-sevy- 
enth, Thirty-eighth, and Thirty-ninth Congress- 
es, in which he was chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. For several years he has been 
president of the Board of Trade at Boston. 

—Mr. Joun H. Contort, who died at his resi- 
dence in this city a few days since, at the age 
of eighty-eight years, was in his day quite a 
celebrity. His fortune, estimated at three mill- 
ions of dollars, was the result mainly of appre- 
ciation In realestate. Originally he was a French 
contectioner. At home his family was a high 
one. His garden at the corner of Broadway and 
Leonard Street was thirty years ago a place of 
fashionable resort. He was somewhat eccentric, 
but courteous, careful, and prudent, exceedingly 
economical in his own spendings, yet no miser. 
He arose daily at four o'clock and made his own 
fire. His food was of the simplest kind. Only 
a month ago the writer saw him getting into 
a stage, and by his sprightly and airy Parisian 
tread shaming a young Wall Street broker in 
eyeglass and cane who was behind him. He 
never kept a coach, but preferred the demo- 
cratic omnibus. He said the jolting was good 
exercise. He never traveled fifty miles from 
New York city, and for the last ten years of his 
life did not cross either of the rivers. He hada 
peculiarity of always having about fifty thousand 
dollars as a balance in the Pacific Bank. 

—Captain Jonn Norris, of Petersburg, Ken- 
tucky, is the sole survivor of the American par- 
a in Perry's victory on Lake Erie in 
1815. He is now eighty-four years of age, hale, 
hearty, and active. After the battle Commo- 
dore Perry wrote to General HakRISON that 
but for the twenty men the latter had sent him, 
of whom Captain NorRIs was one, he would 
not have gained the victory. In 1869 the Ken- 
tucky Legislature voted a gold medal for his 
services at Perry's victory, and the veteran 
hopes to be alive and wear it at the Centennial 
next year. 

—M. Rota,a professor of music at Trieste, has 
succeeded in teaching a number of deaf-mutes to 
sing. <A public exhibition was given in Paris by 
these deaf-mutes, at which they not only sang in 
perfect time, but preserved the pitch. 

—The STEIN monument, in memory of the 
minister who organized the resistance against 
NAaPOLeon L, will be inaugurated on the 26th 
inst. at Berlin. Its cost is about $40,000. 

—Prince GORTSCHAKOFF will soon resign the 
Russian portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and be suc- 
ceeded by Count SCHUVALOFF, the Russian em- 
bassador to England. GoORTSCHAKOFF is now 
seventy-seven years old, and has been in public 
life for over half a century. 

—Mrs. Fanny KemBLe, who is now publish- 
ing her interesting Reminiscences of an Old Wom- 
an, made her first appearance on the stage at 
Covent Garden Theatre, then under the man- 
agement of her father, forty-six years ago on 
the 5th of this month. She is now sixty-four. 
In the three years she played there she retrieved 
the fortunes of her family. Duritg that time 
she produced Francis /., a tragedy written by 
herself at the age of seventeen. She came to 
this country in 1532, and in 1835 married Prerce 
BUTLER, from whom she was divorced in 1839. 
As an actress on the stage and as a reader on 


the platform she has hardly had her equal in, 


America. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tuer have been some disturbances in various parts 
of Mississippi between the whites and the negroes, 
the most serious of which occurred at Friar’s Point. 
Several collisions took place between armed hands on 
both sides, but at last accounts order had been re- 
stored. 

Another suit for the people against William M. 
Tweed, to recover $9,000,000 stolen by the “ Ring,” was 
instituted October 8 It was alao decided in the Su- 
preme Court on the same day that Tweed should be 
restricted to answering the complaint in the $6,000,000 
suit, and that he must do so within seven daya. 

The “‘Molly Maguires” are again at work in the 
Pennsylvania coal regions. The breakers and machine- 


| shops of several collieries have been burned by them 


and it is feared that they are carrying out an organized 
scheme of arson, while suspending, for the time being, 
their more desperate work of murder. 

After the war three or four hundred Southerners 
unwilling to live under the government of the United 
States, went to Brazil, where they intended perma- 
nently to reside. They were, however, disappointed 
in their hopes, and soon expressed a desire to return, 
many of them being in actual distress. Our govern- 
ment, on being informed of their condition, tendered 
to them free passage on board of naval vessels. In 
pursnance of this offer, twenty-four of them returned 
to New York in 1871. Since that time others have 
reached this country by the same means, and now the 
United States steamer Swatara will soon leave for 
Para, in Brazil, to bring to this country the remainder 
of the expedition, and will land them at Port Royal, 
South Carolina. 

The Vanderbilt University, in Nashville, Tennessee, 
was opened on the 4th inst. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Imperial Chancellor of Germany has submitted 
to the Federal Councile amendments of their penal 
code making instigation to crime a punishable offense. 

he Emperor of Germany on his approaching visit to 
Italy will not go to Rome. He will only meet King 
Victor Emanuel in Upper Italy. 

It is reported from Fen-tain that Mr. Wade, the Brit- 
ish minister in China, had succeeded in obtaining the 
adjustment of the difficalties, and that war between 
the two conntries was improbable. 

The English Admiralty, in obedience to the indig- 
nant demands of the people of England, have sus = 
ed the circular of July 31, ordering the surrender of 
fugitive slaves found on board of British ships. 

he royalist troops in Spain have suspended opera- 
tions in the north till further re-enforcements are re- 
ceived. The Carlist troops threaten to bombard Se- 
bastian unless an indemnity of a hundred thousand 
dollars is paid at once, 

Wealthy Spaniards in Cuba have recently made ef- 
forte for the restoration of peace on that island, but 
have been unsuccessful. 

Nine hundred Spanish soldiers sailed from Barcelo- 
na for Cuba, October 5, to be followed shortly by three 
thousand more, including many Carlist prisoners of 
war. 

War has begun at Cape Palmas between Liberia and 
the aborigines under the command of several educated 
natives. There was some fighting on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, in which fifty were killed and wounded. The 
Liberian government has dispatched troops {rom Mon- 
rovia to the scene of action, and, at last accounts, a 
great battle was daily expected. 

The Swedish 7 yer steamer L. J. Bager, running 
between Liibeck and Copenhagen, was burned in the 
Baltic October 3. Twenty-four of the passengers and 
eleven of the crew perished, 
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LORD HOUGHTON. 
[From a Puotrourarn sy & Jerrarp, Lonpon.} 


LORD HOUGHTON. 


THis distinguished nobleman (now in this 
country), known in earlier years as the Right 
Hon. Kicnarp Monckton Mitnes, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., was born in 1809, being the only son of 


\ 


BREAKING UP OF OUR SUMMER CONCERT.—“ Goon-ry. Orn 


Rowert PemBerton Mitnes, of Fryston Hall, 
Bawtry Hall, and Great Houghton, Yorkshire. and 
the Hon. Huenxierra Maria, daughter of Ron- 
ERT, fifth Viscount Gatway. Lord Hovcutos 
graduated M.A. at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1831. He was elected M.P. for Pontefract in 
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HON. WILLIAM IRWIN, GOVERNOR ELECT OF CALIFORNYIA. 
A Puotograru by & Rvuiorsen, San Pace 862.) 


1837, and retained the seat till his elevation to 
the peerage in 1863. He entered Parliament as 
a follower of Sir Ropert Peet, whom he sup- 
ported in his repeal of the Corn Laws, but after- 
ward joined the party of Lord Jous Russe. 
Ile declined to become a member of the govern- 


ment of Lord Patmerston, but gave it his en- 
tire support. Ilis attention in Parliament was 
mainly directed to foreign affairs and the reform 
of the penal institutions. Ie brought in the first 
bill for the establishment of juvenile reformato- 
ries in 1846, and ts the president of the great 
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1. Taking in Provisions. 2 Cooking Dinner—Anxicus Inquiry, “‘ How long will it take?” 3. An enviable Sight—another Fellow'’s Camp. 4. The early Morning Shave. 5. Taking it easy—a fair Breeze. 
6. Camping out—Boat made enug for the Night. 


SCRAPS OF A RIVER TRIP. 


reformatory establishment at Red Hill. In ear- 
ly life he traveled much in Sonthern Europe and 
inthe East. Ile has written several volumes of 
poems, under the titles of Poems of Many Years, 
Palm Leaves, etc., and many pamphlets, notably 
**One Tract More,” in the Oxford controversy 
of the 7racts for the Times, and the Real Union 
of England and Ireland. In 1848 he publish- 
ed an edition of the letters and literary remains 
of Joun Keats, with a most charming and grace- 
ful memoir, which dealt with the life and genius 
of the poet with rare and tender appreciation, 
It is one of the finest contributions to biograph- 
ical literature in the English language. His last 
work is Monograph s, Personal and Social. 


SCRAPS OF A RIVER TRIP. 


For any one who requires a complete break 
in the general routine of his life, or wishes to 
spend a Bohemian-like existence for a short time 
—and there are few who have not at times a 
lurking desire to cast off the rules and bonds of 
civilization—there is nothing cheaper or handier 
than a trip on the river, camping out, or, better 
still, sleeping in, with a tent arranged so as to 
stretch over, the boat. ‘Talk about a gypsy’s life! 
why, he is a veritable householder compared to 
you, who, if you are displeased with your night's 
resting-place, can take up your anchor, and with 


| but little trouble glide away, house and all, to a 


more suitable spot, sure that, come what rain 
there may, your bed will be dry, though sur- 
rounded by water; and few who have not tried 
it can imagine what a comfortable bed can be 
made in a boat, unpromising though it may seem. 

()n the river there is nothing to remind one of 
city life: no dusty roads, no rattling vehicles; 
and when camping out—joy of joys! —no settling 
of hotel bills, that bugbear of the sea-side or Con- 
tinental holiday; only an occasional reminder of 
the outer world when the cashier of the party tots 
up his aceount, or when you accompany jhe ca- 
terer to the village shop, where is displayed such 
a collection of incongruous articles as would al- 
most baffle the descriptive powers of a Dickens. 


This purchasing of stores is always a treat; it 
stretches the legs, and gives a complete change 
to the eve. 

A mop is a useful article to have on board. 
It is surprising what an amount of dirt and lit- 
ter will get into a boat when all day has been 
spent in gliding under the deep shadows of over- 
hanging willows, brushing the boughs with your 
heads, or loafing round reedy islands, gathering 
the many wild flowers that border the banks, 
stopping at the water-side inns, and going ashore 
for the purpose of refilling the bottle with beer, 
ginger, or otherwise, as the case may be. In 
the morning the mop comes in useful for swab- 
bing down preparatory to putting things straight 
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and tidy. A good lesson in tidiness may be 
leartied by living in a boat for a week, for unless 
there is a place for every thing and every thing 
in its place, you are almost certain to be unpleas- 
antly reminded of that fact by sitting upon it 
some time or other during the day. 

Another pleasure is the cooking of one’s own 
dinner. What a zest it gives to the appetite 
when, stopping at some good spot, the camp ket- 
tle is landed, the fire set going, and the steak or 
chop frying in the fire, while your hungry com- 
panions are gathering sticks, laying the cloth, or 
anxiously inquiring when it will be done! It is 
a special treat when the angler of the party has 
been successful in his trolling. ‘Then you feel 
truly independent—a sort of red Indian, living 
on the spoils of your bow and spear, or rather 
trolling line and spoon bait. 

The laziest, most enjoyable time of all is when, 
with a fair breeze, you can take it easy, gently 
gliding along, enjoying the poetry of motion. 
‘Then is the nearest approach to complete hap- 
piness arrived at. No strain and toil of physical 
labors, and yet a feeling that progress is being 
made, and every one can enjoy the beautiful 
scenery without feeling that he ought to be much 
obliged to some one or other of his companions 
who is tagging at the oar. And no matter from 
which quarter the wind may be blowing, such are 
the windings of the river that some time or other 
much distance can be got over by help of the 
sail. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ Hostaces To Fortune,” “ Lapy 
Seonert,” “Sreancers anp Pitertms,” “ Taken 
AT THE FLoon,” A Strance Worsp,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


Tue dinner at the Stormonts’ is as other din- 
ners in the same honse. ‘The guests are Mr. 
and Mrs. Groshen, Dr. and Mrs. Mitsand, and 
one Miss Mitsand, the ugliest, as Fred remarks, 
with a sense of injury. ‘The flower-pots on the 
table, the silver dishes, the ruby hock glasses, 
the finger-glasses engraved with the Greek key 
pattern; the talk, the twaddle, Mrs. Groshen’s 
Honiton lace—how well Sibyl knows them all. 
She breathes a sigh for the days that are gone 
before that slow, pompous banquet is ended, and 
thinks that, after all, there was more pleasure in 
a haddock and a cup of tea in Dixon Street 
than in all this provincial splendor. 

The talk is chiefly of the races, who was there 
and who was not there. ‘The county families 
are brought on the table and discussed fully, to- 
gether with their genealogies, which are as well 
known and as complicated as if they were Greek 
heroes or demi-gods. 

Mrs. Stormont praises Sir Wilford Candon- 
nel, and those dear girls, his sisters, and talks of 
the rose garden and ferneries at the How, where 
by she bears down rather heavily upon Mrs. Gro- 
shen, who has never been bidden to that earthly 
paradise. Mr. Groshen opines that Sir Wilford 
is better off than most of the county people, whom 
he disparages .as a shabby lot, but adds that at 
the rate Sir Wilford is going on with his drags 
andshunters he is likely to outrun the constable 
before he is many years older. 

That the evening entertainment which follows 
the feast is dull not even Mrs. Stormont’s dear- 
est friend, Mrs. Groshen, could deny, were her 
views taken on the subject. 

Sibyl knows every piece of furniture in the 
drawing-room by heart, every photograph in the 
album. - She knows the Misses Stormont’s favor- 
ite fantasius better than those performers them- 
selves, or they would play more correctly. She 
knows exactly how she will be asked to play one 
of her lovely pieces, or to sing one of her sweet 
songs, and how the young ladies will pretend to 
delight in Chopin, and the elders praise her won- 
derful “ fingering,” and how stifled yawns will 
at intervals prevail among the company. She 
knows how Violet will tell her about some new 
fern she has discovered, such a darling; and 
how Rose will ask her if she is going on the 
Continent this year, and will then favor her with 
some interesting facts about her Swiss tour with 
papa three years ago. 

What a blessed relief when the clock on the 
mantel-piece strikes eleven! Sibyl has been 
wondering for ever so long why her carriage has 
not been announced. 

‘** Dear Mrs. Stormont, I think they must have 
forgotten me,” she says. ‘* But we are such near 
neighbors, I can walk home easily.” 

** My love, it is quite early; don't talk of go- 
ing; the carriage will come for you, I am sure. 
We want another of those delicious sonatas.— 
Not going, surely, Mrs. Groshen ?” cries Mrs. 
Stormont, rejoicing in her soul to see the bank- 
er and his wife advancing to her, stately and 
smiling, to tell her that they have spent ‘‘a most 
enjoyable evening.” 

Every one discovers that it is frightfully late. 
No one would have. supposed it for an instant. 
How swift are the pinions of Time when pleas- 
ure quickens them! 

Mrs. Stormont, pressed by Sibyl, makes an in- 
quiry about Mr, Trenchard’s carriage. It has 
not come, 

** We walked here,” says Mr.Groshen. ‘* Ma- 
tilda grumbled about her dress, but I wouldn't 
have my horses harnessed again after they had 
come fromm the race-course, and I couldn't have 
them standing in harness while she changed her 
dress. It is no use having fine horses if you don't 
study them a little. And we're such near neigh- 
bors. We'll take care of you, Miss Faunthorpe, 
if you don’t mind walking.” 
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‘*T should like it,” says Sibyl, with a longing 
look at the cool purple night beyond the open 
window of the gus-lit room. 

Fred springs up eagerly from the ottoman on 
which he has been sitting in patient attendance 
on the unattractive Miss Mitsand. 

‘** Let me see you home, Miss Faunthorpe. I 
shall be delighted.” 

Sibyl runs away to put on her bonnet, and the 
guests issue forth in a bevy. Dr. Mitsand’s use- 
ful brougham is waiting, the others walk home 
in the tranquil perfumed air. Fred offers his 
arm, which Sibyl accepts with the infinite ease 
of indifference. Mr. and Mrs. Groshen make 
themselves agreeable by walking on briskly. 

‘**Isn't it a lovely night!’ gasps Fred, raptur- 
ously. 

‘** Yes, it’s very fine. 
evenings in June.” 

** Ye-es,” replies Fred, after judicious consid- 
eration; *‘I think we do. Nice long evenings, 
at any rate. ‘The twenty-first being the longest 
day, of course, is a reason. Nice -month for 
races, too; but rather rainy sometimes, don't 
you think ?” 

Sibyl concedes the point. 

‘“‘I remember one wet June—poured all the 
month—regular cats and dogs. ‘The race-course 
was a morass; of course the heaviest-built horse 
won. Here we are, I declare, close to Lancas- 
ter Lodge! How I wish it was further off!” 

**Not very flattering to me to wish us less 
near neighbors,” says Sibyl, laughing. 

**Oh, come now, Miss Faunthorpe, you know 
I don’t mean that; but just for to-night, for the 
sake of prolonging this delightful walk.” 

‘*Don't talk nonsense, please,” says Sibyl. 
** And be kind enough to ring the bell.” 

They are standing at the gate by this time, 
and Fred lingers, as if loath to perform that nec- 
essary duty. 

He rings, and the lodge-keeper opens the lit- 
tle side gate. Sibvl offers Mr. Stormont her 
hand on the threshold, but gives him no invita- 
tiom to enter the domain. 

“* Good-night,” she says, and then cries, sud- 
denly, ‘* Do you hear that ?” 

It is a most melodious jug-jugging from a dark 
clump of horse-ehestnuts near the gate. 

‘“‘T hear something chirping,” replies Fred, 
dubiously. . 

‘It's the nightingale. It sings every night 
just at this time. Isn't it exquisite?” 

‘“* Rather throaty,” says Fred. 

** Good-night,” repeats Sibyl, shutting the door 
in his face. 

‘** Horrid young man!” she ejaculates. 

How dark and cool and silent, save for those 
nightingales, the grounds are to-night! She is 
in ho hurry to go into the house. The dewy 
turf, the tall black trees standing out against a 
sky of mixed light and color, the moon rising 
grandly above the elms yonder, just where the 
Lancaster Lodge grounds meet the edge of Red- 
castle Park, Lord Starborough’s domain—all is 
beautiful. 

Sibyl walks slowly along the shrubberied drive 
and round to the lawn behind the house, that 
wide sweep of velvet grass upon which she and 
her uncle spend the summer afternoons. Mr. 
Trenchard’s study is on this side of the house. 
The lighted windows inform Sibyl that he has 
not vet retired for the night. 

* The study opens on the lawn by a half-glass 
door. She can go into the house this way and 
surprise her forgetful uncle by her return, and 
tell him all about her day, about Sir Wilford 
Candonnel’s attentions, of which she is proud. 
She thinks it will please her uncle to know that 
one of the magnates of the land has admired her. 

She goes toward this glass door, but makes a 
dead stop before one of the study windows, star- 
tled by what she sees there. It is nothing very 
remarkable, perhaps, at the first showing, only 
Uncle Stephen and a stranger ; but the stranger 
is no ordinary person, and there is that in Stephen 
Trenchard’s face which makes the scene remark- 
able. 

The lamp burns brightly on the official-look- 
ing table, which is spread with papers—formida- 
ble-looking papers, bristling with figures, ruled 
with red ink. ‘They are laid open, as if for in- 
spection, and among them lies an open ledger. 

Sibyl has no experience which can teach her 
the exact nature of these papers, but she knows 
instinctively that they must have some relation 
to commerce. 

Stephen Trenchard’s face is black as thunder. 
His left hand lies on that open ledger ; with the 
right he points to a column of figures, running 
his square forefinger down the column with a vi- 
cious dig of the nail here and there, as much as 
to say, ** Look at that, Sir, and at that!” and 
** What do you say to that?” 

The stranger stands at Mr. Trenchard’s elbow. 
He is a foreigner—an Oriental—siby! thinks, 
though his plain and faultless clothes are per- 
fectly English. He has a dark olive skin, eyes 
black as night, an aquiline nose, a narrow oval 
face, and silky blue-black hair. He is something 
less than middle height, stout, and sleek. His 
lips move softly, and his little plump hand seems 
to expostulate as Stephen Trenchard scowls at 
the tigures. 

** Who can he be ?” wonders Sibyl, abandon- 
ing all intention of seeing her uncle to-night. 
**Some Indian friend of Uncle Stephen's, I sup- 
pose. But what can all those papers mean, and 
why does Uncle Stephen look so angry? He 
looked just like that when he spoke of Philip 
Secretan.” 

She goes round to the front of the house. The 
hall door is open, and the footman is airing him- 
self on the threshold, listening to the nightin- 
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gales. 

‘* Why wasn’t the carriage sent for me ?” asks 
Sibyl. 

** Indeed, ma'am, I don’t know. Was it or- 
dered ?” 
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“IT suppose so. Mr. Trenchard said he would 
send it.” 

‘“*I'm afraid master must have forgotten, 
ma'am. I didn’t take no message to the coach- 
man. Perhaps it was the gentleman coming to 
see him that put it out of his mind.” 

‘“*] suppose so, Whois the gentleman, do you 
know ?” 

‘* No, ma'am, there was no name given. The 
gentleman came after dinner, about nine o'clock. 
He came from London, I believe. ‘The London 
train hadn't been long in when he came, and he’s 
been with Mr. Trenchard ever since.” 

‘“* Is he going to stay here to-night ?” 

don’t know, ma'am. There's been noth- 
ing said, but Mrs. Madgers had the blue room 
got ready in case it should be wanted, as a pre- 
monitory measure.” 

Sibyl yawns languidly, and goes up stairs to 
her own room, puzzled, but not seriously disturb- 
ed. This stranger has come on some business 
errand evidently. She knows that her uncle's 
temper is not particularly placid, and concludes 
that he has been irritated by some vexation of 
a commercial character. Yet she can not un- 
derstand how this can be, since she has been 
taught to believe that Mr. Trenchard has retired 
from basiness. 

Curiosity would impel her to await the stran- 
gers departure in the drawing-room, or to dis- 
cover whether he is to remain for the night; but 
she does not care to encounter her uncle in his 
present temper, and he would doubtless be of- 
fended by any thing that could look like ‘espion- 
age. 

It is nearly midnight when she goes to her 
room. Her windows open on the garden, and 
are above those of the study. She seats herself 
by an open window, and looks out into the cool, 
shadowy garden. Presently she hears a voice 
raised in anger; her uncle's voice she knows; 
but the stranger's tones never reach her ear. 

‘** His voice is like his looks, I dare say,” she 
thinks, ** soft and silky and cunning. I shouldn't 
think he was the kind of man Uncle Trenchard 
would trust.” 

She wastes more than an hour in undressing, 
brushing her hair, putting away her finery. The 
clocks strike one, but those lighted windows still 
shine upon the dark turf below. 

** What a long interview,” she thinks. ‘‘ This 
Indian gentleman must surely be going to stay 
all night. He would never leave the house at 
such an hour as this.” 

She falls asleep at last, worn out by the fa- 
tigues of the day, but at the last moment hears 
that angry voice of her uncle's suddenly raised 
in a gust of passion, 

She wakes next morning with an uneasy sense 
of something having gone wrong; but it is some 
moments before that scene in the room beneath 
flashes back upon her. 

**Who can that man be?” she asks herself 
again, ‘‘and why was Uncle Trenchard so an- 
gry? Some Indian merchant, perhaps, to whom 
he has lent money. The loss of a few thousands 
ought not to make him so angry. It must be 
like a drop in the ocean compared with his im- 
mense wealth. But then, I know he is fond of 
money, and that it pains him to part even with a 
ten-pound note.” 

She dresses, and goes down to the dining-room, 
bright and fresh as the newly opened roses to 
which the nightingale sings at sundown. Mr. 
Trenchard is in his accustomed seat, the big 
crimson morocco arm-chair drawn into the bay- 
window. ‘The sashes are up, and the sweet morn- 
ing air comes in across the flower beds. 
o'clock is the hour for breakfast, winter and sum- 
mer, at Lancaster Lodge, and unpunctuality is 
little less than a crime in the eyes of Stephen 
Trenchard, who is usually dressed in his blue 
frock-coat and nankin waistcoat and trowsers by 
six, and prowling about the grounds, to the dis- 
comfiture of his gardeners. 

He is a shade paler than usual, and has purple 
shadows under his eyes. His hand shakes a lit- 
tle, Sibyl thinks, as he turns the leaves of the 
Manchester daily, which he reads every morning 
before breakfast. ‘The face he turns to her as 
she bends over him to administer her morning 
kiss has an old and wan look in the sunshine. 
Can it be that Mrs. Stormont is right, and that 
Stephen Trenchard is breaking up ? 

There are no early prayers at Lancaster Lodge. 
Mr. ‘Trenchard has his ideas upon religion, and 
his own particular creed by which he is to stand 
or fall, no doubt, but whatever these are he keeps 
them strictly to himself. He never goes to church, 
a neglect of duty which in a person of Mr. Trench- 
ard’s consequence Redcastle regards as an eccen- 
tricity, bat which would make a social outlaw of 
a small butcher or baker. He has no objection 
to Sibyl’s attendance at the minster, where she 
exhibits the latest fashions on Sunday mornings. 
He is no declared infidel. He simply ignores re- 
ligion as a thing he has been able to dispense 
with all his life. 

Sibyl takes her place before the silver urn, and 
begins the business of tea-making. Mr. Trench- 
ard drinks green tea unmixed with black, and is 
very particular about the preparation of the bev- 
erage. Marion has never succeeded in pleasing 
him in this matter. Sibvl has never failed. 

** You are looking so tired this morning, dear 
uncle,” she says, in her soft winning voice. 
“You were up very late last night, were you 
not ?” 

** How do you know that? 
I suppose ?” 

** Not till twelve o'clock. I staid rather late 
at the Stormonts, thinking you would send the 
carriage for me.” 

‘**'The carriage? ah, to be sure. I forgot.” 

** Tt didn’t matter in the least. I walked home. 
That horrid Fred brought me. Such a lovely 
night, the walk would have been delightful with 
any one else.” 

‘* Ah, you don't like young Stormont ?” says 
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Mr. Trenchard, looking sharply at her. ‘I'm 
glad of it, child. He's a genteel pauper at best. 
You must marry something better than that.” 

Sibyl pales at the mention of marriage. 

*“*I don’t mean to marry at all, uncle. 
much happier as I am, with you.” 

** Stuff and nonsense, my dear. Marriage is 
a woman's mission, and with your pretty face 
you are sure to get a rich husband.” 

**You wouldn't have me marry for money, 
Unele Trenchard !” cries Sibyl, with a horrified 
look. Here is this old man, rolling in wealth, 
and yet counseling a mercenary marriage. 

**T wouldn't have you marry without money. 
You are no girl to play at love in a cottage. 
That's a game you'd soon get tired of.” 

Sibyl starts as if she had been stung. 

** Don't talk of marriage, Uncle Trenchard. 
The subject is hateful to me. ‘There is no one 
in Redcastle that I care for, or am ever likely to 
care for.” 

**] am sorry to hear it,” replies Mr. Trench- 
ard, with a moody look, as he resumes his news- 
paper. 

Stephen Trenchard is not a man wh6 riots in 
the good things of this life. His breakfast con- 
sists of a cup of green tea and a little bit of dry 
toast. Hisother meals are ofthe simplest. But 
there is considerable epicureanism in his simplici- 
ty, and he resents a bad dinner as a personal in- 
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ury. 

**I expected to find a visitor here this morn- 
ing,” Sibyl says presently, too curious to be silent 
on the subject of that nocturnal interview in Mr. 
Trenchard’s study. 

**Indeed! Have you invited any one?” 

**] should not take such a liberty without your 
permission—unless it were Marion or Jeuny. I 
thought the gentleman who was with you last 
night would stay—” 

Her uncle looks at her with a darker frown 
than she has ever provoked before. 

** The gentleman came on business, and left as 
soon as his business was concluded,” replies Mr. 
Trenchard, in chilling tones. ‘*The less vou 
trouble yourself about my affairs, Sibyl, the bet- 
ter for our mutual happiness.” 

**T only wondered—” falters Sibyl. 

**Don't wonder. It’s a most unprofitable oc- 
cupation of the mind. Who told you there was 
any one with me last night ?” 

**T saw him.” 

**Saw him? How?” 

“*'The night was so lovely that I walked round 
the garden after Fred Stormont left me at the 
gate, and I was coming in at your study door, 
seeing your lamp burning, when I saw that you 
were not alone.” 

**'The gentleman you saw is a Calcutta mer- 
chant, an old acquaintance, who wanted my ad- 
vice in a critical turn in his affairs. And now 
you know all that there is to be known, and may 
leave off wondering.” 

Mr. Trencliard sips his tea and nibbles his 
dry toast in silence, and presently disappears al- 
together behind the county paper. 

Sibyl is disappointed. She expected to be 
questioned about yesterday, to be asked if she 
had made any conquests, to be able to describe 
Sir Wilford Candonnel's obvious subjugation, and 
the effect which it produced on the Stormonts— 
Rose's envious looks, Violet's constrained civility, 
Fred's anguish of mind as he curveted on the un- 
manageable gray. 

Finding her uncle indisposed for conversation, 
Sibyl leaves the dining-room as soon as decency 
permits, and flits away to her favorite retreat — 
the garden. Life which is all a summer holiday 
is pleasant enough, doubtless, but, oh, how mo- 
notonous, and, in Sibyl’s case, how lonely! 

This morning, exhausted with yesterday's ex- 
citement, she throws herself back in her low bas- 
ket garden chair wearily, and sighs two or three 
times in a quarter of an hour without knowing 
why-——sighs for the days that are gone—for pov- 
erty and Alexis, perhaps, though she would hard 
ly confess as much. 

The roses glorify the garden, the trees cast 
their deep, cool shadows on the sunny grass ; tlhe 
house yonder, with all its windows shining in tlie 
sun, its Venetians, its flower-boxes, its pro-per- 
ous air, as of a habitation for which wealth has 
done its uttermost—al!l these things remind her 
that her lot has fallen in a pleasant place. Yet 
she yearns for something more. 

How soon will it come? How soon will tlie 
heritage for which she waits be hers? Mrs. Stor- 
mont has noticed a change in Stephen Trenchard, 
and that change has been very obvious to Siby|'s 
eyes this morning. She struggles against sordi:, 
mercenary thoughts, but they are too strong for 
her, She can not help speculating about the fu- 
ture which seems drawing nearer—that future 
which is to reunite her to Alexis, to open the 
door of a new glad world, to release her from 
this dull bondage in the narrow paths of provin- 
cial pretense and respectability. 

She knows that she is her uncle's favorite niece. 
Marion is suffered to come and go, but is rarely 
favored with so much as a civil word or a kindly 
glance from Mr. ‘Trenchard. Jenny he openly 
abominates. Her noisy bouncing ways distress 
him beyond measure, and she is rarely admitted 
to his presence. Sibyl therefore concludes that 
—although Mr. Trenchard, out of kindly feeling, 
may leave a few thousands to Marion and Jenny, 
just enough to secure them a competence—the 
bulk of his fortune will be hers. ‘That vast wealth 
which has made Redcastle bow down before him 
will be hers, and Redeastle, which already fawns 
upon her—honoring her prospective riches—will 
fall prostrate and worship her. 

**Poor Uncle Trenchard!” she thinks, com- 
passionately. ‘* What is the good of money to 
the old? His prosperity comes at the wrong end 
of life. What.can his wealth give him? A fine 
house, where he lives alone—a splendid solitude. 
Horses which he rarely uses. For all the per- 
sonal gratification he has out of his wealth he 
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would be as well off with six hundred a year. 
But he has the homage of Redcastle, which would 
not be given to a man of limited income even 
though he devoted half his revenue to acts of 
charity.” | 

Sibyl sees the end of her bondage coming near, 
and thinks of Alexis, with tender longing for re- 
union. Will he come back toher? Will he for- 
give her? Yes; athousandtimesyes. He loves 
her too well to be obdurate. Whatever anger he 
may have felt at her abandonment of him will 
melt away before her smiles. 

It is a trial to be so ignorant of his fate, not 
to know where he is or what he is doing, wheth- 
er fortune has been kind or cruel to him. 

Great Heaven! if he should be dead! If the 
fight should have been too hard, and he fallen! 

Her heart grows cold at the mere thought 
that such a thing is possible. She shudders, 
clasps her hands over her eyes as if to shut out 
the horrid spectacle. If he were dead; Hope's 
airy palace built on a fatal quicksand; and the 
future she has looked forward to a future never 
to be realized! No, she will not think of any 
thing so hideous. Fate must be hard to true 
love, and she has loved her husband truly, even 
when deserting him to secure fortune. She re- 
members how often she has heard him say that 
it is easy for a single man to fight the battle of 
life, that alone he would have struggled on some- 
how, could have obtained employment, could 
have roamed the world till he found just the one 
spot where he could prosper. He has never said 
it reproachfully. He*was too fond of her for 
that. But he has said it, and the memory of 
that speech is a consoling thought to Sibyl just 
now. 

‘*He has emigrated, I dare say,” she thinks. 
** He had a longing to try his luck in Australia. 
He is on the other side of the world, most like- 
ly, and when I am free to call him back to home 
I shall have to wait ever so long before he can 
come.” 

She is aroused from this reverie, from the 
deepest deep of thought, by the mellifivous so- 
prano of Mrs. Stormont, raised inquiringly—that 
society voice in which a comedy actress makes 
some trivial inquiry at the wing before she ap- 

8 on the stage. 

“In the garden?” screams Mrs. Stormont. 
** Dear child, I will find her.” 

Mrs. Stormont emerges from the shrubbery, 
rustling, in a flounced cambric morning dress. 
She wears a black lace shawl, her last summer's 
bonnet ‘‘done up” inexpensively by her maid, 
and in honest truth has been ‘* up street” to pay 
her tradesmen’s weekly accounts. The Stor- 
monts, though near, are good pay. 

**Old Mother Stormont will haggle about the 
bone in a bit of brisket, and she will worry about 
her Sunday sirloin,” says Mr. Heffer, the butch- 
er, ‘‘ but she do pay uncommon reglar, I will say 
that for the old gal.” 

Familiarity, induced by Mrs. Stormont’s fre- 
quent personal visits of complaint or inspection 
at Mr. Heffer’s shop, has bred contempt in that 
citizen's mind. ‘The customers he respects are 
those who never cross his threshold or weigh his 
meat. 

Mrs. Stormont is followed by a tall stranger 
in gray, who looks about him admiringly, and 
whom Sibyl hardly recognizes at the first glance. 

** Charming place—kept so well, too—garden 
much neater than my fellows keep the How. 
How -d'ye-do, Miss Faunthorpe? Hope you 
weren't tired by the races yesterday ?” 

Sibyl blushes becomingly, startled by this sud- 
den appearance of the mighty Sir Wilford Can- 
donnel—startled out of all sad thoughts, and 
gratified by this proof of her power. 

‘**I met this tiresome Sir Wilford in the Mar- 
ket-place, Sibyl,” says Mrs. Stormont, with juve- 
nile playfulness—which sits upon her portly mid- 
dle age about as becoming as the airy gauze 
bonnet on her pepper-and-salt chignon—‘‘ and 
he insisted upon my bringing him to call on you. 
I hope you are not shocked with us for invading 
you at such a barbarous hour ?” 

Sibyl assures Mrs. Stormont that the hour isa 
matter of no importance. 

** You are just as glad to see us as if we had 
come in proper visiting hours!” exclaims the 
lady. ‘*‘ What a dear naive child she is! I 
dont know what you did with my poor Fred 
last night, Sibyl, but you sent him home quite 
low-spirited.” 

This is said with meaning, and Sir Wilford 
looks at the speaker curiously. 

** Poor Fred!” he cries, in his loud voice; ‘‘I 
think it must have been the bumping he got on 
that bony gray that made him low-spirited.” 

**I'm afraid I said good-night rather abrupt- 
ly,” says Sibyl, ‘‘ which was very ungrateful of 
me after his kindness in seeing me home. . But 
I was vexed with him for not appreciating our 
nightingales.” 

*“*Not appreciate the nightingales! How 
odd!” exclaims Mrs. Stormont. ‘* Fred has 
such an ear for music.” 

** Shouldn't have thought it from his trotting,” 
remarks the candid Sir Wilford. ‘* Man witha 
good ear always keeps time in the saddle. So 
you've nightingales here, Miss Faunthorpe? 
Shouldn't have thought it, so near the town, 
We've no end of ‘em at the How. Jug-jug-jug 
from sundown till midnight. I should like to 
show you our gardens at the How, by-the-bye. 
Mrs. Stormont might drive you over some day.” 

Mrs. Stormont, divided between her desire to 
be intimate with the best of the county families, 
and her maternal solicitude for Fred, whose in- 
terests are evidently in peril, can only smile 
blandly and assentingly. To drive over to the 
Hiow in a friendly way is to take the highest 
rank in Redcastle society. Mrs. Groshen will 
feel absolutely crushed when she is told of such 
a visit. And, after all, poor Fred’s courtship 
hangs on hand dismally, and may never come 
to apy thing. Sibyl, although courted by the 
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whole family, has given no token of preference 
for the eldest hope. Sibyl, with Stephen Trench- 
ard’s fortune, and exalted into Lady Candonnel, 
would be a splendid person to know. The dear 
girls Rose and Violet would be asked to stay at 
the How, no doubt; might make splendid match- 
es; marry into the county. 

The conversation meanders on in the same 
elevated strain for half an hour while Sibyl and 
her visitors walk round the garden, Sir Wilford 
admiring every thing ‘* monstrously,” to use his 
own phrase, and grumbling a good deal about 
those *‘ fellows” of his at the How. 

‘*I never saw such flower beds,” he says; 


** there; a dead leaf among ‘em.” 

** My amp is very particular about the gar- 
den,” says Sibyl. 

** That reminds me that I must ask to be in- 
troduced to your uncle.” 

** I dare say he is in his study,” replies Sibyl 
**T'll run and see.” 

She has an idea that it would hardly do to 
take Sir Wilford to her uncle without some note 
of preparation, Mr. Trenchard being somewhat 
out of sorts to-day. 

She is saved the trouble of going to the study, 
however, for Stephen Trenchard is seen coming 
across the lawn in his Panama hat, and they all 
three go to meet him. He receives Mrs, Stor- 
mont and Sir Wilford graciously, and the lunch- 
eon bell ringing while he is conversing with 
them, insists upon their staying to luncheon. 
So they all go together to the dining-room, Mrs. 
Stormont protesting that her absence will be the 
cause of consternation at home. 

Sibyl is fluttered and a little pleased at the 
idea of having made such an important con- 
quest—a useless triumph, of course, for a woman 
in her position, but one that flatters womanly 
vanity. 

[TO BE OONTINUED. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


FRITSCHE, who, since leaving the imperial ob- 
servatory at Pulkova in 1866, has been very act- 
ively engaged in ae, inaguetic, and 
meteorological work, aa director of the Russian 
observatory at Pekin, China, has recently pub- 
lished the results of observations during an ex- 
tensive journey in Mongolia, Siberia, and Rus- 
sia, undertaken in the summer and fall of 1873. 
His travels in Mongolia and Northern China 
carried him through countries as yet almost en- 
tirely unknown, the most important journey in 
this region having been that of the Archiman- 
drite Pattapivus. This portion of Frirscue’s 
exploration was performed by him on foot or 
horseback, although he states that his subse- 
quent experience assured him that he could 
have made it, with safety to his instruments, in 
the Chinese two-wheeled wagon. The most im- 

ortant town on his route is Siwantsee, a large 
shinese city, where is founded the central Bel- 
gian Catholic mission. The city is outside of— 
that is, north of—the great Chinese wall, and 
the missionary establishment is on the most ex- 
tensive scale, with a fine church, and a school 
formed of poor Chinese children. The Chris- 
tians living here, however, are not Mongolians, 
but the descendants of Christian Chinese who 
emigrated from China in order to escape the 
persecution of the Chinese authorities. 

The contributions of FrirscuHe to the correct 
geography and hypsometry of the country trav- 
ersed are numerous and reliable. One of the 
most interesting series of observations made by 
him consists in a large number of determina- 
tions of positions and altitudes of peaks belong- 
ing to a range of mountains which appears upon 
one or two old charts under the name of Petscha, 
but is not generally given upon our maps. The 
height of the principal peak seems to be about 
1500 meters, instead of 14,000 feet, as was report- 
ed by the Archimandrite PaLLapivs as having 
been given him by the Chinese authorities. No 
snow-clad mountains are known in the entire re- 

ion. Attwo stations, Siwantsee and Chuschay, 

e was able to secure missionary observers, and 
promises from them of continuous meteoroleg- 
ical observations. Magnetic observations were 
made by FRITSCHE throughout his entire expe- 
dition with a new and excellent instrument con- 
structed by BRANER, according to the plan of 
WILD; and these afford him the basis for a short 
chapter on the secular variation of the declina- 
tion, inclination, and intensity, as shown from 
the observations that have been made in China 


and Siberia since the journeys by HuMBOLDT.: 


The results in general coufirm those given by 
him in an earlier work published some five years 
ago. The annual change in the magnetic in- 
tensity ——— to have remained nearly con- 
stant in Western Siberia, but to have doubled in 
China and Eastern Siberia. 


The annual report of Captain Saw, general 
officer of the London Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
states that there were, during 1874, 1573 fires, of 
which 154, or 10 per cent., were serious. From 
the table given by him it appears that the per- 
centage of serious fires was, in 1870, 14; in 1571, 
11; in 1872, 8; in 1873, 11; andin 1874,10. Asto 
the causes of fires during 1874, 218 are attributed 
to candles, 189 to lamps, 179 to sparks from fires, 
131 to gas, and 129 to defective flues. The hours 
of the day at which fires occurred most frequent- 
ly were from 1 to 2a.m., and 9 to 10 P.m., which 
hours are credited respectively with 79 and 166. 
The fewest fires occurred from 6to7a.M., durin 
which hours only 18 are recorded. The day of 
the week on which the fewest fires occurred was 
Wednesday (195), and that on which the most 
occurred was Thursday (240). On the average of 
five years it is found that the smaliest number 
of fires occur on Monday, the days of the week 
being arranged in this respect in the following 
order: Monday, Wednesday, Tuesday, Sunday, 
Friday, Thursday, and Saturday. he largest 
number of fires occurring in one single week 
took place in that ending the 22d of July. The 
week having the least number of fires was that 
ending with the 16th of September. The most 
disastrous month in the year is July. 


On the 7th of August last the Zoological 8o- 
ciety of Antwerp had its annual sale of duplicate 
animals, which was attended largely by persons 
interested in buying them for meuageries, zo- 


ological gardens, etc. The animals embraced in 
the sale were tigers, giraffes, elephants, ante- 
lopes, deer of various kinds, bisons, yaks, llamas, 
the quagga, kangaroo, etc. Of birds there were 
ostriches, rheas, emus, cassowaries, king-vul- 
tures, and many species of tinamous, cranes, etc. 
Geese, ducks, and paroquets were in great plen- 
ty, and most of the species offered-for sale were 
raised in the gardens. 


A school for instruction in practical astron- 
omy has lately been established at Montsouris, 
France, by Movucugz. The instruction will be 
given by astronomers from the National Observ- 
atory and two marine officers. No fee will be 
charged for the course, and al! the necessary and 
essential astronomical instruments will be at the 
command of the students. 


Mr. Hewry Les, in Land and Water, gives an 
interesting account of his visit to the Great 
Eastern for the purpose of obtaining marine 
animals for the Bri hton Aquarium from the 
ship’s bottom, which was about being cleaned 
of a vast accumulation of organic matter. The 
principal mass of adherent substanoes consisted 
of mussels, forming one dense deposit coverin 
a surface of 50,000 square feet of iron plates, an 
in some parts six inches thick. On the basis of 
an allowance cf twelve pounds of mussels to the 
square foot, which was considered very reason- 
able, it was estimated that no less than 300 tons 
were attached—enough to load two colliery brigs 
with full cargoes. 


Professor Dana, in continuation of his essay 
upon the geology of the vicinity of Hartford, 
Connecticut, published in the Journal of Science, 
remarks that there are three prominent facts in- 
dicated by the Champlain deposits of Southern 
New England. First, the occurrence of a vast 
flood during the closing part of the melting of 
the glacier, in which other pe of New En- 
gland participated; second, the absence of ma- 
rine life from Long Island Sound through the 
giacial period and the early part of the Cham- 
plain period ; third, a participation in the sub- 
sidence which affected the regions farther north. 
From all these he deduces numerous data in evi- 
dence. He finds that while the glacial ice of 
the White Mountains was not less than 5800 feet, 
and perhaps even more, in Southwestern Mas- 
sachusetts it only extended to the height of 
about 2600 feet above the sea. Following out 
the more conclusive evidence, Professor Dana 
estimates the height at New Haven at from 1500 
to 2000 feet. This, in his opinion, furnished at 
the melting time material for at least swelling 
certain waters to universal floods. The sinking 
of the land that took place after the ice had 
reached its height, placing the site of Montreal 
500 feet below the sea-level, making Lake Cham- 
plain an arm of the great St. Lawrence Gulf, and 
other high latitude lands much below the pres- 
ent level, presents, in his opinion, a sufficient 
reason for the change of climate which began 
the thinning of the glacier, and finally burried 
ou its dissolution. 


The authorities, as well as private citizens, 
of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand have 
been making great efforts lately to introduce de- 
sirable European fishes into their waters, and 
ample success has rewarded them, so far as re- 
gards the trout and thetench. The experiments 
that have been repeatedly made in regard to the 
salmon have, however, so far produced no appre- 
ciable result, and it is a serious question whether 
any of the young from the imported eggs have 
survived. 

The cause of this failure is probably due to 
the want of adaptation of the European salmon 
to the warmer waters in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Kecognizing this state of things, the 
New Zealand government has lately made ap- 

lication to the United States Fish Commission 
or a supply of egys from its establishment on 
the M‘Cloud River, in California. The request 
has been granted, and instructions given to Mr. 
LIVINGSTON STONE to ship 50,000 egys to Mr. 
CHARLES Kakpina, the agent of that govern- 
ment in San Francisco. 

The great breeding ground of the Sacramento 
salmon is on the M‘Cloud River, where the tem- 
perature of the water is from 60° to 65°, while 
the lower portion of the river attains a much 
—— temperature, observations made the pres- 
ent year indicating at Tehama and other points 
a temperature of over 80°. In the San Joaquin, 
which is also inhabited by the California salmon, 
the temperature is still higher, reaching 85°. 
No European salmon could survive such ex- 
treme heat, but the California species seems to 
regard it with the utmost indifference. 


His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Nica- 
OLAS, recognizing the incompleteness of the ex- 
isting studies into the history of cavalry as a 
branch of the army, and considering that so im- 
portant a service merits the closest study, has 
determined, with the sanction of his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, to offer for the 
three best essays on the above subject three 

rizes of 5000, 3000, and 2000 rubles respective- 
y- In order to encourage international scien- 
tific inquiries, his Imperial Highness has decided 
to throw competition open to all foreign armies ; 
but non-Russian competitors must have their 
productions translated into that language. All 
competing essays must be handed in at St. Pe- 
tersburg on or before the 13th of January, 1577, 
when they will be carefully examined by a com- 
mittee nominated by his Imperial Highness, and 
the prize adjudged. The programme for the es- 
say, together with an explanatory memorandum 
and a list of the books which may be selected, 
can be obtained from the Russian embassadors 
to the respective countries, 


Among the ancient musical instruments of 
the Chinese is the pien king, which is an assort- 
ment of sixteen stones arranged on strings in 
two series of eight each, one above the other, 
and each giving out, when struck successively, 
a system of sounds employed by the ancient 
Chinese in their music. The size and shape of 
these stones have been very carefully determined 
by them after a minute analysis of the sounds 
peculiar to each one. In order to render the 
sound graver, the thickness of the stone is di- 
minished to the right amount, and to render it 
more acute, something is cut off from the length. 
The stones thus arranged remind one in effect 
of a series of steel bars, as exhibited in acoustic 
apparatus to illustrate the fact that vibrations 


above a certain pitch are inaudible to the human 
ear. Frequent endeavors have been made to 
decide what kind of stones are employed in the 
fabricatiou of the pien king, since they were cus- 
tomarily paid as tribute-money more than two 
thousand, years before Christ by certain prov- 
inces of China. Certain authors have thought 
that they recognized in them a kind of black 
marble, and the editor of the works of Father 
AMIOTE asserts that the king or musical stone 
constructed in France with the black marble of 
Flanders yas quite as sonorous as those of Chi- 
na. Lately a discovery was made at Kendal, in 
England, of some musical stones, which, when 
struck with a piece of iron or another stone 

ve out sounds of very different pitch, and 
with eight of which it would be possible to at- 
tain a very distinct octave. 


The first part of Volume I. of the natural his- 
tory portion of the report by Mr. A. L. Prvart of 
his voyage to the northwest coast of America 
during the years 1870-72 has just been published 
in quarto form in Paris, and presents a gvod il- 
lustration of how much may be made up from 
slight material. 

his portion treats of the mineralogy and ge- 
ology of the region, as based upon twenty-six 
specimens of rocks; a microscopical study of 
one or two rocks; a paper on the tooth of the 
mammoth, by GAUDREY; one on three or four 
fossil shells, by FiscHer; an account of ten spe- 
cies of recent shelis, by the same author; a new 
species of echinus, by PERRIER; and articles on 
the osteology of the sea-otter and the Rocky 
Mountain goat, by Gervais—the whole illustra- 
ted by five quarto plates. 

It is to be hoped that the ethnological por- 
tions of the work will be more important than 
this which has just been published, as the 
amount of actual addition to our knowledge 
represents simply a description of a new specics 
of echineid. 

For many years past Mr. Datu 
has been engaged, in behalf of the Coast Survey, 
in exploring the region traversed by Mr. Prnart, 
and his labors have been as exhaustive as those 
of Pinart have been meagre—a good deal to 
say. On the publication of the results of Mr, 
DaL_L's researches, we shall have somethin 
worthy of the name of a natural history an 
ethnology of the northwest coast. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. - 


One day a witty friend of ours, passing beneath the 
shadow of the well-known ecclesiastica) structare that 
graces the neighborhood of Broadway and Tenth Street, 
was accosted by a ptim-looking country gent, evident- 
ly of the clerical persuasion, who inquired the distance 
to Wall Street. “ Wall Street?” echoed our friend, 
looking the questioner in the face, and instanfly com- 
the situation ; “just as far, Sir, as Trinity 

‘hurch is from Grace.” The effect on the stranger, 
who appeared to take the answer in a spiritual sense, 
can better be imagined than described. 

Spinks is not going to do any more in conundrums. 
He asked his wife why he was like a donkey, and she 
said becanse be was born so, and he says that the an- 
swer is very different from that. 

“Now, papa, tell me what is humbug.” “It is,” re- 
plied papa, ‘‘ when mamma pretends to be very fond 
of me, and puts no buttons on my shirt till reminded 
of it a dozen times.” 


Mra Partington having heard her son say that there 
were a great many anecdotes in the new almapac, 


begged him to cut them al! out, as she heard that 

when any body was poisoned nothing waa necessar 

but to give him an anecdote and it would cure him. 
atte 

Tt is aaid that a great drunkard once complained, 
“ They tell me wine gives strength, and yet I, who have 
ust drunk three bottles, can not keep myself on my 
egs!” 

Can a man who has been fined by the magistrates 
again and again be considered a refined man ? 

A bald-headed friend, of a heavy, pegmatite tem- 
perament, was accosted on the street by a waggish ac- 
quaintance with the Inquiry, “Tom, why is your head 
like Alaska?” ‘**Too much for me, Zach—I give it 
up.” “ Because it is a white bear place.” 


At a naval court-martial, lately held, the followin 
dialogne is said to have taken place between one o 
the witnesses and the court: “ Are you a Protestant ?” 
“No, Sir.” “ What are you, then?”. “ Captain of the 
foretop.” 

A Fexctionary.—It seems that a ldwyer is some- 
thing of a carpenter; he can file a bill, split a hair, 
make an entry, get up a case, frame an indictment, 
impanel a jury, put them in a box, nail a witness, ham- 
mer a judge, bore a court, and other like things. 

-- —— 


“Ill bet a sheep,” said old Meredith to his better 
half, “that our boy Otho ig going crazy; fur he's 
grinpin’ at the plow, he’s grinnin’ at the barn, and he's 
grinnin’ to himeelf wherever he goes.” “ Sho! old 
man! You don’t know nothin’. The critter’s got a 
love-letter.” 


Lord Chesterfield once remarked that even Adam, 
the firat man, knew the value of politeness, and allow- 
ed Eve to have the first bite at the apple. 


me in my said a gentleman, 
“with a book in my hand, and reading aloud. Paint 
my servant, also, in a corner where he can not be seen 
but in such a manner that he may hear me when I call 
him.” 


““Why, Bill, what's the matter with yon? you look 
down in the mouth.” “* Well, Pete, I guess if you'd 
been through what I have, you'd look bad too.” 
“What's the matter?” “ Well, you know Sarah Sniv- 
ela, don’t you, Pete?” “Yea” “I discarded her last 
night.” “Youdid! Whatfor?” “ Well, I'll tell you: 
she said she wouldn’t ma me, and I'd discard aby 
girl thag would treat me in that way.” 

A railway accident lately occurred, caused hy the 
axle of a tender giving way, detaining the train sev- 
eral hours. A lady inquired of agentieman passenger 
why it was so delayed; he gravely replied, “ Madam, 
it was occasioned by what is often followed by serious 
consequences—the sudden breaking of a tender attach- 
mest.’ 


Why are the Germans the heaviest fellows in the 


world ?—Because they are all Teuton (fwo-ton) men. 

An Irishman had been sick for a long wane ant 
while in this state would occasionally cease breathing, 
and life be apparently extinct for some time, when be 
would again come to. On one of these occasions, 
when he had just awakened from his sleep, Patrick 
asked him, “* An’ how’'ll we know, Jemmy, when ye're 
dead—ye’re afther wakin’ up ivery time?” “ Bring 
me a glass o’ whisky, an’ say to me, ‘ Here's till ye, 
Jemmy !’ an’ if I don't rise up an’ dbrink, then’ bury 
me” 
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CHURCH AND STATE. : 
A SPEECH BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE. 


“ COMRADES,—It always affords me much gratification to meet my com- | 
rades in arms of ten or fourteen years ago, and to tell over again from 
memory the trials and hardships of those days of hardships imposed for 
the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions. We believed 
then and we believe now that we have a government worth fighting for, 
and, if need be, dying for. How many of our comrades paid the latter price 
for our preserved Union! Let their heroism and sacrifice be ever green in 

9 our memory. Let not the result of their sacrifices be destroyed. The 
Union and the free institutions for which they died should be held more 
dear for their sacrifices. We will not deny to any of those who fought 
against us any privilege under the government which we claim for our- 
selves. On the contrary, we welcome all such who come forward in good 
y faith to help build up the waste places and to perpetuate our institutions 
against all enemies as brothers in full interest with us in a common herit- 
age; but we are not prepared to apologize for the part we took in the war. 
It is to be hoped that like trials will never again befall our country. In - 
this sentiment no class of people can more heartily join than the soldier 
who submitted to the dangers, trials, and hardships of the camp and the 
§ battle-field, on whichever side he fought. No class of people are more 
interested in guarding against a recurrence of those days. Let us, then, 
begin by guarding against every enemy threatening the prosperity of free 
republican institutions. I do not bring into this assemblage politics, cer-4 
tainly not partisan politics ; but it is a fair subject for the soldiers in their 
deliberations to consider what may be necessary to secure the prize for 
? which they battled. In a republic like ours, where the citizen is the sov- 
ereign and the official the servant, where no power is exercised except by 
the will of the people, it is important that the sovereign, the people, should p = 
foster intelligence—that intelligence which is to preserve us as a free nation. 2 
If we are to have another contest in the near future of our national exist- 
pence, I predict that the dividing line will not be Mason and Dixon’s, but 
between patriotism and intelligence on the one side, and superstition, ambi- 
tion, and ignorance on the other. Now the centennial year of our national 
existence, | believe, is a good time to begin the work of strengthening the 
foundations of the structure commenced by our patriotic forefathers one 
hundred years ago at Lexington. Let us all labor to aid all needful guar- 
antees for the security of free thought, free speech, a free press, pure morals, 
unfettered religious sentiments, and of equal rights and privileges to all men, ; 
irrespective of nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, and » 
resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their support shall be appro- 
priated to the support of any sectarian schools. Resolve that neither the 
State nor the nation, nor both combined, shall support institutions of learn- 
ing other than those sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the 
land the opportunity of a good common-school education, unmixed with 


y 


No 


} sectarian, pagan, or atheistical dogmas. Leave the matter of religion to the 


family altar, the church, and the private school supported entirely by pri- 
vate contributions. Keep the church and the state forever separate. 
With these safeguards, I believe the battles which created the Army of the 
Tennessee will not have been fought in vain.” 
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H ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THE HON. WILLIAM IRWIN. 


Tue Hon. WictraM Irwin, Governor elect of 
California, whose portrait is given on page 856, 
is a native of Butler County, Vhio. He became 
a resident of California in 1852, and in 1861 and 
1862 was elected to the Lower House of the 
State Legislature. In 1869 he was elected to 
the State Senate, and was re-elected in 1873, 
serving as President of the Senate pro tem. un- 
der Governor Bootru. He was again elected to 
the Senate, and became acting Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, which position he now holds. From 1866 
up to March of the present year he was editor 
of the Yreka Union. At the recent election Mr. 
Ixwin was elected Governor of the State by a 
large majority over the Republican candidate, 
the Hon. T. G. PHELPs. 


THE PAPACY IN NEW YORK. 


Ir is the rare good fortune of our country that 
it possesses a government from which every ex- 
clusive and inhuman element has been erased, 
and which retaing nothing that can excité envy 
and encourage pelitical discontent. With the 
fall of slavery the distinction of caste disappear- 
ed from among us. We are all at last free and 
equal. Revolution would find no grievance here 
against which to raise its ever-terrible front. We 

shave no ruling caste, as in England, to excite 
opposition ; no military and clerical tyranny, as 
in France; no immutable rulers or unpopular 
kings. All parts of our country are bound to- 
gether by a common interest as well as a com- 
mion freedom. ‘The welfare of the colored la- 
borers at the South is naturally desired by tle 
capitalists of the North, who live by their toil, 
and the Northern mechanics and manufacturers, 
who weave into costly articles the raw products 
of the Southern plantations, and the prosperity 
of the Western State$ is bound up in that of the 
Eastern. Every railroad that penetrates from 
the sea-coast to the lakes opens the path to the 
spread of population, cultivates millions of waste 
acres, and sows the land thickly with villages 
and cities; every railroad that crosses the con- 
tinent is a bond of perpetual union. 
are no more prosperous communities than those 
which line the shores of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Within a century republican principles 
have produced their necessary fruits, and the 
doctrine of human equality has created a nation 
powerful, united, and free. 

Against this triumph of freedom in the New 
World one open enemy alone raises its perpetual 
protest. ‘The Papal Church is the natural foe 
of all republics. Its priests alone rebel against 
the liberal teachings of our fathers; its political 
leaders demand a total change in the free insti- 
tutions we have inherited. It has already planted 
among us its prince and its prelates, its foreign 
dignitaries, who owe no allegiance to the land 
they aspire to rule, its monasteries and its schools. 
It claims already to control one-fifth of our pop- 
ulation. Its wealth has grown with the usual 
rapidity of ecclesiastical bodies. It is flourishing 
in Oregon and California, in Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, in Ohio. and New York. Nine-tenths of 
its priests, monks, and nuns are rebels at heart 
against the free institutions they live under. Its 
infallible head has shown through a long life his 
fear of the people, his hatred for a popular rule. 
Does any one doubt this? Dues not every one 
know that Pivs LX. has passed nearly all his ca- 
reer as Pope in an effort to crush the instincts of 
freedom in Italy and Rome? From 1849 to 1870 
he was the tyrant of the Eternal City. No Na- 
Bis, no Dionysius, or Dr. Francia, ever ruled 
with a more relentless hand than this head of a 
political Church. Under the papal government 
Rome was covered with spies and oppressed by 
a garrison of Zouaves, before whom all honest 
men trembled. An intense and ceaseless tyran- 
ny was exercised over the press. No newspaper 
was suffered, through all the reign of Pivs IX., 
to escape a rigid censorship, or to relate even the 
news of the day. ‘The Bible, which the Pope 
has at length banished from the schools of Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, was carefully excluded from 
the Holy City. ‘To read it was a crime, to sell 
it an unheard-of enormity. A throng of wealthy 
cardinals, to whom Cardinal M‘CLosker- has 
lately allied himself, often tainted with gross 
vices and covered with popular hate, ruled in 
splendor over an abject and miserable communi- 
ay. A swarm of priests, monks, and nuns preyed 
upon the people. ‘The people were left so igno- 
rant that the Jesuits told a traveler that it would 
be useless to print Bibles in the vernacular, for 
no one could read them. Of the misery, the 
squalor, and the degradation of papal Rome the 
condition of our own priest-ridden city in its 
worst quarters may afford some faint conception. 
The Jews were shut up in their fearful Ghetto. 
No Protestant could worship or be buried within 
the walls of Rome. Every form of exclusive- 
ness, every kind of petty tyranny, every abuse 
that other nations have long swept away, was 
carefully preserved by the papal government, and 
all the moral degradation of the past grew rank 
and vigorous under the influence of Pope and 
cardinals. There can be no doubt as to the na- 
ture of the government the Pope prefers. He 
ruled for twenty years the petty tyrant of a mis- 
erable realm: ‘This is the example he has set to 
his Church. He hates a free press, free schools, 
liberty, equality; and all his serried ranks of 
priests, prelates, cardimals, princes, abbots, and 
abbesses are bonnd by the will of an absolute 
and infallible chief. The tyranny of the Pope is 
not confined to the walls of Rome, but reaches 
wherever his spiritual emissaries can fasten their 
control, 

If the Pope had limited himself and his fol- 
lowers to peaceful projects, to the labors of per- 
suasion and the graces of conversion in foreign 
lands, it would never have become the duty of 


‘fiance of the usages of the republic. 


And there | 
_ parts of the country, and has been the chief 


literature to notice the arguments or the contro- 
versy of an uncultivated sect. ‘They might have 
been left to the natural opposition of reason and 
reflection. But the tyranny which Pivs IX. 
once exercised at Rome he now labors to trans- 
fer to the politics of Europe and America. There 
is not a civilized nation that is not menaced by 
the political meddling of the Jesuits and the 
Pope. Had he the power, he would revive in 
Italy and Rome the tyranny he once exercised, 
and renew his despotism, amidst bloodshed and 
ruin, over the press, the schools, and the people. 
Remorseless, crue], desperate, this powerful re- 
ligious sect has plunged madly into the strife 
of nations. It summons Europe to arms. It 
will be content with nothing less than universal 
disorder and desolation. Its chief enemy has 
ever been republicanism ; against all republics it 
aims its most subtle weapons. ‘The free press, 
the free schools, the Bible, and that personal lib- 
erty which Pivs IX. so successfully expelled 
from perishing Rome, he instructs his followers 
to combat in every land, and their furious zeal 
derives its inspiration from their infallible head. 
Such is the party with which we are to contend 
in all our future elections. Such is the sect 
which has ruled for nearly @ generation in the 
city of New York/ It is, indeed, the most alarm- 
ing trait of our political condition that our chief 
city, the centre of our commerce, wealth, intelli- 
gence, and political life, should be ruled by the 
abject servants of.the Jesuits and the Pope. 
What should be the heart and source of the 
purest republicanism has become tainted by the 
servile doctrines of a European ecclesiastical 
realm. We have been supplied by the Pope with 
a temporal prince of the Church, as if in mock- 
ery of American principles and in insolent de- 
There is, 
indeed, no limit to the arrogance with which the 
papal priests have, in league with the Roman 
Catholic Democracy, outraged American feel- 
ings, and labored to corrupt the political educa- 
tion of the people. ‘Their political leaders have 
often been thieves and robbers, and not seldom 
reputed assassins. ‘Tammany Hall, the Demo- 
cratic and Roman Catholic club, affords exam- 
ples of every kind of criminality. Yet ‘Tam- 
many Hall rules the Democratic party in all 


source of that moral degradation which has driv- 
én from the Democracy all its wiser and purer 
members. 

It is by the aid of Tammany Hall and through 
the labors of a subservient Democracy that the 
Pope and the Jesuits chiefly meddle in our elec- 
tions. Here, in fact, lies the danger of the re- 
public. If its metropolis is to remain in the 
control of the papal faction, and to be used as 
the basis of their attacks upon free institutions, 
our peril is indeed great. Here the foreign par- 


' ty, governed by European prejudices, jealous of 


freedom, may well find the most favorable point 
for intrigue and subtle action. New York cap- 
tured almost atones for the loss of Rome. Its 
press, society, and tone of thought exercise an 
excessive influence over the rest of the Union. 
And over its literature and its editors, its wealth 
and its politics, the papal faction has established 
a power often seen only in its results. Now it 
threatens a secular paper with expulsion from 
every Catholic household ; now intrudes in se- 
cret its own emissaries into the editor’s room. 
Ruling in politics, it has the appointment of the 
chief officials of New York. It selects judges 
who are its humble satellites, coroners who set 
clear its assassins, police officials that spare its 
thieves, commissioners of all kinds who do its 
work, and have left every department of our city 
covered with extravagance, peculation, fraud, 
and shame. 

It is necessary for the people of the city of 
New York if they would escape ruin, moral, 
financial, and political, to break down this papal 
ascendency. ‘This is the cause of all our frauds, 
of all our losses, and all our deficiencies. The 
city of New York might to-day have been witk- 
out a debt but for the fatal blight of papal and 
Democratic ascendency. For the money wasted, 
stolen, or lavished upon Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals and protectories, it might have possessed 
to-day fine wharves, commodious bridges, pure 
air, and unrivaled streets. Its taxes have been 
doubled to provide for debts incurred by Roman 
Catholic politicians and to pay for Roman Cath- 
olic frauds. Every working-man’s rent has been 
trebled to make up the interest due for the money 
of the city squandered at the command of a Ro- 
man Catholic club. Tammany Hall has made 
New York no safe home for the poor ; its officials 
have consumed their heritage and driven them to 
the garret or the almshouse. Our Tammany 
thieves ride in stately equipages, while the multi- 
tude they have plundered groan beneath. Our pa- 
pal rulers hate human equality, and prefer the 
degradation of the people. New York, designed 
to be the palladium of liberty, has been converted 
into a lasting menace to the safety of the repub- 
lic; and no man can tell what secret plans of 
war, riot, or revolution the Pope and his Jesuits 
may plot in the shelter of Democratic favor. 
Their favorite means of conversion are violent 
ones, the Pope has declared his hatred for re- 
publics by example and infallible teaching. 
There should be no nation, he asserts in the 
Syllabus, where the Papal Church has not an ab- 
solute rule. 

Electors of New York, can you bear any lon- 
ger this papal tyranny? Are you willing to see 
the fine natural resources of the city squandered, 
and its ruin almost assured, by the careless and 
treacherous government of the half-barbarous 
Irish? Are you not capable of self-government ? 
Must you still import your officials from Tipper- 
ary, and your morals from Rome? ‘There is no 
doubt a majority of honest, educated, and indus- 
trious citizens in New York who loathe the tyr- 
anny of Tammany Hall, its infamous memories, 
its traitorous designs, its papal guides. What 


honest man, indeed, but would shrink with dis- 
gust from this wicked association? What Prot- 
estant will allow his name to be used in defense 
of papal aggression? What American can vote 
for any man who consents to court the favors 
and accept a nomination from the polluted hands 
of the chiefs of Tammany Hall? Let us all, of 
whatever race or creed—German, Irish, Ameri- 
can—join in striking down this dangerous club, 
the enemy of the people, and make the metrop- 
olis of the Union once more a free and republican 
city. EvuGene LawReEnNce. 


NOT A KNICKERBOCKER. 


Tue dinner had reached that point at which 
it is considered incumbent upon the ladies to 
retire. 

Little Mrs. George Vanderburgh, sole repre- 
sentative of her sex at the table, looks doubtful- 
ly across to her husband, and, obedient to the 
glance of approval she sees in his eyes, rises to 
depart. Jack Raymond, their guest, who com- 
pletes the small party of three, also starts to his 
feet, anticipating the ponderous movement of the 
venerable family retainer, and flings wide open 
the heavy mahogany doors through which the 
little lady must make her way into the hall. 
Mrs. George smiles at him ; then blushes, as her 
small feet entangle themselves in her train, and 
finally passes through the lofty arch, dragging 
foamy billows of Valenciennes lace and azure silk 
in her wake. Mr. Raymond gazes after her with 
a stare of admiration for which he would never 
have forgiven himself if it had fallen upon his 
hostess’s fair face instead of her back hair. 

** Jack, my boy,” drawls George Vander- 
burgh from his seat at the table, in the softest 
and laziest of voices, ‘* you shouldn't look at an- 
other man’s wife with that sort of expression in 
your countenance. It is expressly forbidden in 
the tenth commandment.”’ 

Jack Raymond resumes his place at the other's 
right hand. 

**I say, George, where did you find her? 
Who is she ?” 

** My wife.” 

** Obviously ; but I don’t understand. When 
I went to Europe, two years ago, I left you ly- 
ing in an attitude of prostrate adoration at the 
feet of the imperial Judith Delmar, belle of the 
Avenue and queen at Saratoga, with every pros- 
pect of an immediate wedding—” 

** My dear fellow, I got up.” 

**And now I come back and find you married 
toan—an angel. How on earth did it happen ? 
Who was she?” ° 

Jack's enthusiasm is checked by a warning 
glance from his host. He looks up, and his eyes 
meet the sable countenance of the ancient serv- 
itor of the Vanderburgh family, and discover 
there an eager curiosity that even exceeds his 
own. Poor Jacob! He has lived with the 
fainily, man and boy, for nearly eighty years ; 
his reverence for the Knickerbocker blood is as 
strong as his faith in the New Testament, and 
now in his old age he is compelled to serve a 
mistress whose name he does not know. Now 
perhaps there is a chance that the secret may be 
disclosed. 

Alas! no. George Vanderburgh quenches his 
African with a glance. ‘‘ Jacob, attend to your 
business. Pat the cigars on the table, and go.”’ 

‘*I beg your pardon, George,” begins Mr. 
Raymond, as soon as they are alone. 

** You need not, Jack. Mrs. George Vander- 
burgh is—Mrs. George Vanderburgh, and for the 
quidnuncs of society that is enough. But you, 
old friend, companion of my boyhood, and truest- 
hearted of men, shall hear the story if you like.” 

** Not unless yor like.” 

**But I do.” Then the cigars are lighted, 
and the two young men settle themselves com- 
fortably in their chairs, the one to hear and the 
other to tell a story. 

‘** Now, Jack, if you have an imagination, fan- 
cy how the bones of all my Dutch ancestors 
must shake when I announce that the last of 
their line has married a woman whose name was 
Smith.” 

“Smith !” 

“*Either that or none. Do you know any 
thing of New England, Jack ?” 

‘** Have heard of the place—a land of wooden 
nutmegs. There is a small settlement on the 
coast called Boston, where the people eat Greek 
roots instead of bread-and-butter, and where they 
manufacture a transcendental theology quite as 
remarkable in its way as the Calvinism it re- 
places.” 

Exactly. But New Hampshire is the scene 
of my small love-story. It was at the foot of 
one of those glorious granite mountains I picked 
up my daisy, my Margaret, my pearl. You re- 
member the summer when you sailed for Eu- 
rope. The same week I received commands 
from the imperial Judith to follow her to Sara- 
toga, or rather she insinuated that my presence 
there would give her pleasure. I took the hint 
and followed, and after the manner of other dev- 
otees before the altar of fashion we exchanged 
the monotonous weariness of fashionable life in 
New York for a second edition of the same thing 
at a watering-place. We danced and we rode 
and we walked. I was the imperial Judith’s de- 
voted cavalier. I had quite made up my mind 
to lay my hand and fortune at the lady's feet ; 
and although I felt it would not do to encumber 
her with my heart, as she had never displayed 
the smallest interest in that part of my person- 
alty, it nevertheless pleased my fancy to think 
of the queen-like grace with which she would 
preside over the hospitalities of the Vanderburgh 
mansion, and I concluded to be satisfied. 

‘** But one morning as we were walking toward 
the springs, the fair hand of royal Judith lying 
on my arm, a sense of the importance of the 
step I was about to take began to oppress me. 
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I felt a longing for a few weeks of perfect peace 
and quiet before I undertook the manifold re- 
sponsibilities of a married man. Business be- 
came my excuse, and in the afternoon I fled 
toward the East, only a couple of hundred miles, 
and found myself in a little New England town 
lying at the base of a great peaceful-looking 
mountain. ‘The landlord of the cozy little hotel, 
a small building all white paint and green blinds, 
received me very graciously ; and I liked the old 
man immensely in spite of the fact that his hair 
stood on end when I asked him for a sherry-cob- 
bler. I spent the night there, and in the morn- 
ing the old gentleman offered me his horse and 
his fishing rods to help me pass away the time, 
and then suggested that perhaps I would like to 
visit the mills. 

** By the end of the first day I had exhausted 
the horse and the fish, and bored myself pretty 
thoroughly, and on the next morning I deter- 
mined to try the mills. Did you ever see a cot- 
ton mill, Jack, one of those enormous red brick 
structures reeking with steam and heat and 
dampness and horrible noises? I saw the pro- 
prietor, and he took me through the building. I 
looked at the great looms, the whizzing spindles, 
and all the ingenious machinery which man has 
devised to supply the necessity for clothing 
brought about by the transgression of Eve; but 
what most attracted my attention was the pale 
faces of the operatives standing about those ter- 
rible machines, the children, prematwrely old and 
haggard, breathing that terrible dust and swelt- 
ering in that awful heat. Ah, Jack, New En- 
gland has freed the slaves in the cotton fields; 
now let her look to the slaves in the cotton mills! 

‘** I passed through the files of languid children 
and weary women on my way to the office, where 
the proprietor offered me a chair. As I sat down 
I saw in one corner of the room a small figure 
bending over a great pile of heavy business-like 
books. She turned her head as her employer 
spoke, and I saw another pale face—so pale,-so 
gentle, with great violet eyes that seemed to ask 
every thing they rested upon, ‘Why am I so 
unhappy?’ The same eyes, Jack, my boy, that 
smiled at you so brightly over your dinner half 
an hour ago.” 

** Not a factory girl!” 

** Not exactly: one of those girls you find so 
often in New England, thoroughly educated and 
lady-like, but impelled by necessity to work. She 
was employed as assistant book-keeper by the 
great firm of Watson & Co., that owned the mills. 
All at once, Jack, I became interested in cotton. 
{ used to haunt that great shrieking Bedlam of 
a mill. I investigated all the processes the plant 
went through from the time it enters the mill in 
great fluffy bales till it goes out in smooth white 
muslin. I think the proprietors took me for a 
dry-goods clerk or a poiitician. I became so 
learned that I knew all the grades from paper 
cambric to sheeting, and I discoursed upon the 
tariff and the necessity of protecting American 
manufactures like a member of Congress. I even 
made researches into the art of book-keeping. 
And all, Jack, for the sake of a pale little factory 
girl with blue eyes—lI, the last of the Vander- 
burghs! How I used to lean over that great 
gawky ink-stained desk and watch the small 
figure in the shabby alpaca frock! How I used 
to intercept the little girl on her way back and 
forth to the great mill, and watch her blush when 
her great blue eyes met mine!” 

** Had you made up your mind to marry her ?” 

“ God forgive me, I had not thought about it.” 

You scoundrel !” 

** Ask Pearlie if J am a scoundrel, Jack ?” 

“*T have no doubt she worships you, you most 
unworthy wretch. She looks like just such a 
sweet, foolish little darling.” 

** Don't force me to call vour attention to the 
tenth commandment again.” 

** Go on.” 

“IT am ashamed to confess it, Jack, but for 
two hours in my life I was a villain—only two, 
though, and I am thirty-five years old: the 
proportion isn’t so bad, is it?) One morning it 
dawned upon me all at once the mischief I had 
been doing. And that very hour I told little 
Pearlie I was going away, and bade her good-by.”’ 

** What did she say ?”’ 

** Not a word; only put her little hand in mine 
for a moment, and turned back to her great ledger 
with a brave look, like the true New England girl 
she is. Then, Jack, I knew myself to be a scoun- 
drel. But there was the imperial Judith wait- 
ing at Saratoga, worthy mate for the heir of all 
the Vanderburghis. 

** At four that afternoon I jumped aboard the 
train bound westward. The mills were two 
miles below the station, and we must pass them 
on our way. My heart ached terribly when [ 
thought of the sweet little girl 1 was leaving: be- 
hind me, and I chose my seat in the car so that 
I could see the great building as we passed it, 
and perhaps catch a glimpse of her. 

** As we neared it there seemed to be a great 
bustle and confusion—people running hither and 
thither, women screaming, and the clouds of 
steam and of smoke that usually floated around 
the building seemed increased a hundredfold. A 
curve in the road brought us full in front of the 
mills, and in a moment I saw that the largest of 
them, the one where my little Pearlie spent her 
weary days, was on fire. Dense clouds of smoke, 
mingled with tiny tongues of flame, were issuing 
from the windows, frightened operatives were 
rushing from the burning building, trampling 
each other under foot in their mad haste, and 
the whole scene was one of unutterable horror 
and dismay. 

“The train was stopped. In a moment we 
were all on our way toward the burning mill, [ 
among the first. Ah! Jack, think what I felt 
when I heard a terror-stricken group of men 
crying out, ‘Where is Miss Smith? She is no- 
where to be found! She was known to have 
been in the office when the alarm of fire was 
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given, and had not been seen since, One prayer 
for safety from lips all too unaccustomed to such 
exercise, and I was in the midst of the burning 
building. Up the stairs I rushed like a mad- 
man, burst through the door of the office, and 
there, with her hands clasped and her head lying 
on the open page of her ledger, lay the girl I 
loved. In a moment I had my coat off, wrapped 
it over her head, and clasping her as closely as I 
could, lest those demoniac darting tongues of 
flame and falling cinders should touch her, I 
carried her down the burning, crackling stair- 
case safe into the fresh air. What a cheer they 
gave us, Jack! Then there was a dull rumbling 
sound, a crash, and myriads of sparks went shoot- 
ing up like stars into the smoke-clouded air. One 
of the walls had fallen. 

‘* But I do not remember any thing further 
until I woke up and found myself in bed, with a 
little blue-eyed nurse bending over me with ten- 
der hands, one of which I kissed and captured 
and never lost sight of until I had decorated it 
with a wedding-ring. One day, Jack, when we 
were first engaged, I asked her why she made no 
attempt to get out of the mill when she heard 
the cry of ‘ Fire!’ What do you suppose she told 
me? That I had gone away, and she thought 
it would be easier to die there in the fire than to 
live her life without me. ‘Think of it, Jack. 
Just fancy the fair Judith allowing herself to be 
burned to death because her lover had left her! 
Ah, my little wife, my country daisy! I wish 
you could have seen her when [I brought her 

ome, so frightened at my magnificence, so over- 
awed by the grim-visaged Dutchmen looking down 
from their perches on the drawing-room walls. I 
was obliged to re-assure her by telling her that if 
she persisted in being so frightened, I should have 
to dispose of my ancestors as Charles Surface did. 
Fancy the first settlers knocked down at auction, 
so much per head !” 

‘** But the imperial Judith ?” 

‘The fire had burned all recollection of her 
out of my head. The pride of the Knickerbock- 
ers had also disappeared in the flames, and 
when I learned my little Pearlie’s sad and sim- 

le history I think I loved her all the better for 
od humble, nameless birth, Her mother was a 
farmer's daughter, who married a strolling vaga- 
bond by the name of Smith. She afterward had 
reason to think the name was assumed, but she 
clung to him faithfully until he was found 
drowned under the mill one day; and then she 
died herself in giving birth to Pearlie, or Mar- 
garet, as they called her. Judith, friend Jack, 
still retains her maiden estate, though she re- 

laced me in two weeks by a French count. 
Ron if you are looking out for a wife—” 

**Don't, my boy. Are there no more burning 
mills in New England? Those blue eyes haunt 
me. I want to see them again.” 

**T don’t know whether I'll let you.” 

‘* Hark! isn’t that a baby’s cry?” 

‘*Of course it is; a bouncing youngster, the 
honor of whose paternity [ claim.” 

** Let’s go and take a look at him.” 

‘* All right. I don’t mind your admiring the 
child.” 

Arm in arm they go up stairs, where a little 
woman who is not a Knickerbocker kneels in 
maternal adoration before the cradle of a young 
tyrant who is. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
OCTOBER. 

Sunday, 2%4,.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 

Thursday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 

Sunday, 31.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
NOVEMBER. 

Monday, 1.—Al]l-Saints. 

Sunday, 7.—Twenty-fourth Sanday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 14.—Twenty-fifth Sanday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 2%1.—Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, %8.—First Sunday in Advent. 

Tuesday, 30.—St. Andrew. 


Messrs. Moopy and Sankey have determined 
not to come immediately to New York, though 
it was erroneously reported that they would be- 
gin preaching in GiLMOreE’s Concert Garden. 
They require as a condition of their visit to 
any place an invitation from the evangelical 
pastors, without whose co-operation they hesi- 
tate to proceed. The Baptist ministers of New 
York, at their meeting October 4, discussed the 
‘‘Place of Evangelists in the New Testament 
Economy.”’ One or two speakers expressed the 
opinion that too much was expected of evangel- 
ists, and that the real work of the ministry must 
be done by the pastors. Mr. Moony has thus 
far confined his preaching to New England ; Oc- 
tober 3 was spent in Brattleborough, Vermont. 
The people flocked to hear him from all the 
country round. The evangelists have finally de- 
cided to begin, Sunday, October 31, at the Rink, 
in Brooklyn. This building will seat from 7000 
to 8000 persons. The services will be held on 
Sundays at 8 a.m. and 4 P.M., s0 as not to in- 
terfere with worship in the churches. Early 
morning prayer-meetings will be held in Dr. 
TaLMAGE’S church, and preaching services at 
the Rink every night of each wevk except Sat- 
urday. 


The motion in the GurporD case for a rule of 
court to show cause why a fine should not be 
imposed on the authorities in charge of the 
Catholic cemetery for resisting the execution 
of the decree of the Queen’s Privy Council was 
dismissed. The ground taken by the judge was 
that the fact of resistance by the Catholic au- 
thorities was not fully proved. At a meeting 
of the Institut Canadien it was determined to 

roceed with the interment on Friday, October 

, or on Saturday, the 9th. Military aid was call- 
ed for. 


The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions held its annual meeting this 
year in Chicago, beginning October o. This 
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body is how wholly Congregational, the Presby- 
terian members, since the reunion, co-operating 
with the board of their own Church. About fif- 
teen hundred corporate and honorary members 
were in attendance. The financial report was not 
encouraging, the treasury being over $40,000 in 
debt. A proposition was made to assess the 
churches, but it was not received with favor. 
The work of the board in the foreign field has 
not, however, been contracted during the year. 


The Universalists of New York and Brooklyn 
have determined to hold revival services, begin- 
ning October 24 in the ** Church of Our Father,” 
Brooklyn. Then will follow in the succeeding 
weeks services in seven churches, the last in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity (Dr. Coaptn’s). 


Don CaRLos, the pretender to the throne of 
Spain, has promulgated the penal code which is 
to ‘ be provisionally enforced under the present 
circumstances of war.’’ It will be adopted by 
all the judicial tribunals in the part of Spain 
which is under his control. What this son of 
the Church intends as to religious liberty will 
appear from the following clauses : 


No. 124. “ Any attempt to abolish or ae the Ro- 
man Catholic apostolic religion in Spain shal! be pun- 
ished by temporary imprisonment and perpetual - 
ishment, if the criminal be in public authority and be 
guilty of the crime of abusing it. If, however, the 
ee Mie be in other circumstances, the penalty shall 
be commuted to long imprisonment, and in case of 
repetition, temporary imprisonment and perpetual 
banishment.” 

No. 125. “‘Any person celebrating public worship, 
not of the Roman Catholic apostolic religion, shall be 
punished by temporary banishment.” 

No. 13%. “ A Spaniard — abjuring the Roman 
Catholic religion shall be punished by perpetual ban- 
ishment, this punishment to cease from the moment 
he returns to the pale of the Church.” 


This is now the law in a part of Spain. 


Another tombstone case has made its appear- 
ance—this time in Scotland. A Scotch worthy, 
the Rev. Toomas GILLESPIE, is to be commem- 
orated by a tablet in the Abbey Church of Dun- 
fermline. The inscription prepared says that he 
was ‘“‘deposed”’ from the ministry of the Estab- 
lished Church; the Commissioner of the Board 
of Works refuses to admit the tablet unless it 
stajes that Mr. GILLEspig “ seceded’’ from the 
Establishment. The refusal has created no lit- 
tle excitement in the north of Scotland. The 
local Presbytery, which has undertaken to pro- 
vide the memorial, stands out for ‘*‘ deposed,”’ 
the Board of Works insists on ‘‘seceded,’’ each 
maintaining its ground with true Scotch tenacity. 


The assassination of GaBRreEL GaRCIA MORE- 
NO, the President of the republic of Ecuador, 
terminates the career of a devoted servant of 
the Church. He dedicated one-tenth of the rev- 
enues of the state to the support of the Pope, 
suppressed dissent, established a rigorous cen- 
sorship of the press, and made Ecuador a model 
Jesuit republic. 


The Rev. NEwMAN HALL, whose health had 
been reported to be seriously impaired, has pub- 
lished a letter in which he says that he is suffer- 
ing from some failure of voice, but that bis gen- 
eral health was never better. He is still in need 
of £5000 to pay for the completion of his new 
church. 


The Bishop of Breslau, Dr. Forster, has been 
deposed by the Ecclesiastical Court of Berlin. 


The ultramontane Deputies are doing their ut- 
most in the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies with 
their majority of two. They have issued an ad- 
dress calling for the dismissal by the King of his 
present ministry. 


The American Bible Revision Committee has 
held its first meeting for this season in the Bi- 
ble House. The New Testament section is now 
occupied with the revision of the book of the 
Acts. The relations between the English and 
American companies have been settled to the 
entire satisfaction of both. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Pennsylvania, at its eighth Annual Convention, 
held in Altoona, took strong ground against 
jleasure excursions on Sunday. It declared in 
its resolution “ that it is our duty, as the repre- 
sentatives of over one hundred Christian Asso- 
ciations of this State, to utter our solemn pro- 
test against all Sabbath excursions for pleasure, 
and that our Executive Committee be requested 
to make an appeal to those in charge of our 
coming Centennial Exhibition to bring all the 
influence they can control to bear upon them in 
order that the said Exhibition shall be closed on 
the Sabbath.”’ 


Dr. Samvuet Hanson Cox, so long known as 
one of Brooklyn’s great preachers, is still in 
good bodily health, though his mental faculties 
have been much impaired by a stroke of paral- 
ysis. An exchange tells of him the following 
story, which shows the strength of the ruling 

assion. The stroke of paralysis “ brought to 
1is bedside one of his old Brooklyn elders, Mr. 
Lowe_LL HOLBROOK, an older man than himself, 
but well-preserved in faculties by prolonged ac- 
tivity of life. Though dead to the most inti- 
mate private relations of his past, the pastor 
and preacher proved to have survived the man. 
Dr. Cox recognized his veteran yoke-fellow by 
his voice as he approached the apartment; and 
when he stood by the bedside and began to re- 
peat some of the inspiring sentences of the 
eighth chapter of Romans, ‘the old man elo- 
quent,’ as he has often been called, at once took 
up the train of thought and exposition where 
he had laid it down long ago, and went on ex- 
ounding his favorite apostie as he was wont to 
o in the old church.”’ 


As touching upon the restoration of amity be- 
tween the North and the South, the recent cor- 
respondence of the Rev. Dr. Newtson, of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Dr. 
PALMER, Southern Presbyterian, will be read 
with great satisfaction. Dr. Ne_son, in his clos- 
ing letter, says: “ Whatever in the language of 
the testimonies or in any acts or deliveranees 
of our General Assemblies is or seems to you 
inconsistent with sincere respect for your con- 
scientious convictions opposite to our own, and 
inconsistent with our avowed confidence in your 


integrity and Christian character, is to be re- 
gretted, and should, in any meaning, be disap- 
proved.”” Dr. PaLMer regards this language as 
more satisfactory than that of the Cleveland As- 
sembly’s fesolutions. He expresses, in conclu- 
sion, the hope that *“‘God may take our whole 
country under His gracious care, and fill it with 
His presence and glory.”’ 


Dr. Henry M. Fre_p writes to the Zvangel- 
ist from Oberammergau his impressions of the 
Passion- Play, which he saw performed by the 
peasants of that village during the month of 
August. The regular time for this dramatic 

rformance is the year 1880; but the King of 

varia having presented the villagers with 
three crosses te be erected on a hill overlook- 
ing Oberammergau, it was decided to have an 
intermediate representation in honor of the roy- 
al gift. The play, known by the name of The 
School of the Cross, consists of a series of tab- 
leaux which are descriptive of events chroni- 
cled in both Old and New Testament history. 
A chorus, after the manner of the Greek trage- 
dy, appears on the stage between the acts, and 
explains, in a chant or recitative, what may be 
expected. Ancient costumes are carefully cop- 
ied. The Last Supper follows closely LEonaR- 
DO DA VINCI'S picture. In the Crucifixion thirty 
or forty persons are introduced; the Christus in 
this scene has made his part the study of long 
years, and has trained himself to an endurance 
of a painful attitude which must severely tax all 
his resources of strength. As to the effect of 
the representation, Dr. FrzLp says: **‘ Twenty- 
four hours before, I could not have believed that 
I could look upon it without a feeling of horror; 
but so skillfully had the points of the sacred 
drama been revealed thus far that my feelings 
had been wound up to the highest pitch, and 
when the curtain rose on that last tremendous 
scene I was quite overcome; I felt, as never be- 
fore, how solemn and how awful was the tragedy 
of the death of the Son of God. So excited were 
we, and, to Fema all in the building, that 
it was a relief when the curtain fell.”’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue origin of many fires is justly attributed to apon- 
taneous combustion by those who have carefully in- 
vestigated the genera) subject. Many instances have 
recently been made public which indicate plainly in 
what way many “ mysterious” conflagrationamay have 
originated. Not long ago a fire occurred at Marshall, 
Michigan, in a store where drugs, medicines, painta, 
oils, etc., were kept in large qnantities. It chanced 
that it was extinguished, so that investigation into 
the causes of it was possible. And it was evident that 
it originated in a box of shavings that had been satu- 
rated with linseed-oil, turpentine, and the leakage of 
barrelu. The character of the combustion was euch 
that there seemed no reason to doubt the exciting 
cause. Rags used to oil machinery are a fruitful cause 
of fires; when left in a heap, the interior will often 
become charred, and perhaps, after a while, will begin 
to smoke, and a slight current of air will fan it into a 
blaze. It is well known that fire will often originate 
in large quantities of bituminous coal if it is wet. 
Many kinds of dress goods are now charged with dif- 
ferent substances to increase their weight, and some 
of these substances are exceedingly inflammable, and 
make the goods liable to spontaneous combustion. A 
few years ago a large fire occurred in a warehouse in 
this city. At first the fire seemed very mysterious, 
and the general impression was that it must be the 
work of an incendiary. But a carefa!l investigation 
proved it to be a case of spontaneous combustion, 
originating in a case of silk twist tightly packed, 
with two layers of thick paper and one layer of oil- 
cloth between the case and the goods, thus entirely 
excluding the air. The goods had evidently been pack- 
ed while damp, and the intense heat of the weather 
made the conditions favorable for combustion. Those 
who were skeptical in regard to this origin of the fire 
were entirely convinced when a fire broke out a sec- 
ond time, which was traced directly to another case 
of silk twist. Many kinds of goods when closely pack- 
ed are exposed to spontaneous combustion. Special 
care may well be taken in warehouses, factories, and 
in all places where the heat developed by some slow 
process of oxidation is confined and compressed. In 
such cases a temperature may be reached which ren- 
ders spontaneous combustion possible. 


Speed combined with safety in ocean travel is a tri- 
umph over time, epace, and the elements of nature. 
Such a triumph was the late passage of the City of 
Berlin from Queenstown to New York in seven days, 
eighteen hours, and two minutes—the swiftest trip be- 
tween the Old and New World ever yet recorded. 
Conquering extraordinary difficulties in mid-ocean by 
skil), ingenuity, and perseverance is no lese a triamph- 
ant achievement. And such an achievement was the 
repairing the boken shaft of the steam-ship Ethiopia 
—a nine days’ work at sea—and bringing her safely 
into port, with all her passengers. 


The new London Opera-house will bé@, when finish- 
ed, the largest in Europe except the San Carlo, of Na- 
ples. It will cover two or three acres of ground. 


The famous trotting mare, American Girl, fell dead 
on the race-course of the Elmira Driving Park, in El- 
mira, New York, on October 2. She seemed to be in 
good condition at the beginning of the race, and was 
well ahead, when her driver noticed that she seemed 
to falter. Suddenly she fell, and died instantly. Amer- 
ican Girl was owned by William Lovell, of New York, 
was thirteen years old, and was valued at $25,000, which 
sum had been recently offered for her. 


At the time of the wreck of the Metis in Long Iel- 
and Sound, on August 31, 1872, thirty-two persons 
were rescued by those who manned the life and fish- 
ing boats. By act of Congress an appropriation was 
made to award medals to the rescuers. They have re- 
cently been struck at the Philadelphia Mint. They are 
of pure gold, about two inches in diameter, the intrin- 
sic value of each being $140. The obverse represents 
the acene of the disaster, off Watch Hill Light, and 
upon the reverse is the name of the person to whom 
presented, etc. Each medal is inclosed in a neat case, 
opening 80 as to show either side. 


A circular issued by the Bureau of Transportation 
of the Centennial Commission announces that the gen- 
eral reception of articles at the Exhibition Building will 
commence on Janugry 5 and close on April 19, 1876. 
In boxing goods for the Exposition, screws should be 
used instead of naila. Each package must be marked, 
“To the Director-General International Exhibition of 


1876, at Philadelphia,” and should give on two adjoin- 
ing sides the following information: name of the ex- 
hibitor; side at which the articles are to be unloaded ; 
specific location allotted to the exhibitor; weight of the 
package; total weight of packages sent by the exhibit- 
or; and the serial number of the particular package. 
Unless this information is on the package it will be 
withheld from delivery, at the expense of the exhibitor. 
All charges for freights, transfers, terminal expenses, 
etc., must be prepaid, or assumed by the transportation 
company delivering the goods. The circular mentions 
in detail what the terminal charges will be. 


At the American Institute Fair is a rare and curious 
work of art—a carving of ivory, about sixteen inches 
in length, representing Christ after the crucifixion. 
It was executed in Florence in 1551, and bears the in- 
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and is reputed to. be the work of Michael Angelo, It 
is no doubt by some great master. 


The aquatic heroine of London is Miss Emily Parker, 
who recently swam from London Bridge to Blackwall 
Pier, a distance of seven miles, in one hour thirty-sev- 
en and a half minutes. Miss Parker, under the train- 
ing ot her brother, a professional swimmer, has become 
a proficient in the art. On the afternoon of “the 
awim” thousands of spectators had assembled on the 
banks of the river, and amidst mach cheering the 
young swimmer quietly plunged into the Thames 
from the boat which contained her brother and her 
pilot. A boat rowed by some of the river police kept 
the way clear from obstructions by the small craft 
that crowded around. The lady swam with ease and 
vigor, and when at the end of her trip she was taken 
on board the steamer which had accompanied her, she 
was in a most vivacious mood. After retiring a few 
momenta, she re-appeared on deck, and a subscription 
was raised for the purpose of presenting her with a 
gold medal. 


A bold gentleman named George Fullard advertises 
in a London paper that he has the ability to “defeat 
Captain Webb” in swimming across the Channel. It 
is thought that if Captain Webb is defeated, the popu- 
lation of the British Isles will be diminished by one. 


Some of the English papers take a grim satisfaction 
in regarding the losa of the Vanguard in the light of a 
successful ‘‘ experiment,” illustrating the peculiar per- 
ils of iron ships and the use of the ram. They think 
the Iron Duke made just such a chaam in the side of ita 
companion ship as it was constructed to make in the 
side of an enemy. 


A good story is told of a lawyer in Lancaster, New 
Hampshire, who was seen at the railroad station one 
evening with carpet-bag in hand and overcoat on his 
arin, apparently waiting for the up train. A brother 
lawyer seeing him, accosted him thus: 

“ Going north, Mr. F—— ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

“What, then, have you got your carpet-bag and 
overcoat for?” 

** Because if there is any one thing in the world I 
abhor more than another, it is to see a man standing 
about the station without any apparent business.” 


England is actually shivering at the thought that her 
stock of fuel will last only a hundred and fifty years 
longer. In 1863 a calculation was made by some math- 
ematicians who felt alarmed at the limited amount of 
coal in English mines, and it is now stated that the 
country consumes a hundred million tons of coal a 
year beyond the estimate then made. 


There is now an additional delivery of letters in New 
York city, north of Fourteenth Street, at half past sev- 
en in the evening. 


The first fatal case of hay fever is reported from 
New Hampshire, and, atrangely enough, the victim's 
name was Mra. Betey Straw. She was only one hun- 
dred and one years old. 


The postal-card factory is now making cards of the 
new pattern at the rate of about 600,000 a day. The 
new card has a finer, firmer surface than the old one, 
and in many respects will better suit the public. 


At the London dog-show this year there were sever- 
al dogs valued at from $5000 to $10,000. One maatiff, 
two greyhounds, and one setter were considered as 
worth $25,000 each; while three dogs of rare breed 
were valued by their owners at $50,000 apiece. Of 
course most of these aninials were not réally for sale 
at any price. 


Miniature yachting, both at Central and at Prospect 
parks, has been very attractive sport during the past 
season. The interest has increased with every regatta. 
On the first Saturday afternoon of October an enthu- 
siastic crowd gathered at the lake near Seventy-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, Central Park, to witness the 
sailing of the miniature yachts. There were forty-one 
entries. The longest of these yachts was the Phantom, 
forty-six inches; the shortest, the Unknown, eighteen 
inches. They were al) divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to their length, and the contest for prizes was 
carried on in a spirited manner. Two prizes were be- 
stowed in each classe. The closing regatta of the pres- 
ent season is announced to take place on the 23d of 
October. The prizes will consist of three thirty-one- 
inch steamers, three copies of a new book on minia- 
ture yachting, a champion flag, and other prizes, 


Whether it is the exact truth we know not, but it is 
estimated that the daily food consumed in New York 
costs $1,500,000, and this includes only the solid arti- 
cles of food, milk, sugar, coffee, tea, and similar things 
being omitted. There are over a million mouths to 
be fed, it is true, yet the figures seem large. New 
Yorkers consume between 5000 and 8000 hams a week, 
and 1500 tons of poultry of various kinda, About 3000 
bushels of oysters and 500 bushels of clams are daily 
consumed, and not far from 14,000 bushels of potatoes. 
On the average, 1,000,000 eggs are used every day. 
Then we are supposed to eat 10,000 frogs every week, 
325,000 pounds of butter, 800,000 pounds of cheese, 
and something like 60,000 cattle of all kinds, and the 
amount of venison and game we will not attempt to 
detail. Friday being the best “fish day,” the con- 
sumption of fish on a Friday ie given by one authori- 
ty as follows: Haddock, 200,000 pounds; 30,000 cod- 
fish, 15,000 bine-fish, 2000 striped basa, 20,000 fresh 
mackerel, 100,000 halibut, 2000 Spanish mackerel, 9600 
refrigerated salmon, 25,000 miscellaneous fish, such as 
butter-fish and weak-fish, 100,000 pounds of lobstera, 
200 gallons of acallops, 200 dozen soft crabs, 1000 
pounds of green turtle for soups and steaks, 
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WALRUS-SHOOTING WITH THE HARPOON-GUN.—[Ser Pace 866.] 
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SKETCHES IN BELGIUM.—[See Pacer 866.) 
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WALRUS-SHOOTING. 


Tue walrus has been hunted from time im- 
memorial for its tusks, oil, skin, and flesh. ‘The 
chase by water is very hazardous, and no Green- 
lander undertakes it alone, as the huge animals, 
peaceful enough when let alone, become inturi- 
ated and dangerous when wounded in the water, 
and bravely attack the boats of their assailants. 
With their strong tusks they can rip the side of 
a boat in two‘or upset it. ‘The skin is so tough 
that a harpoon thrown by hand pierces it with 
difficulty, and of late years the harpoon-gun is 
used in the pursuit, as shown in the illustration 
on page 864, except, of course, in the case of 
fishermen who are native to the bleak coasts 
where the walrus abounds, 


SKETCHES IN BELGIUM. 


Bevorvm is situated between France and Ifol- 
land, and has been established as a kingdom since 
the separation of its provinces from those of Hol- 
land by the revolution of 1830. Its territory is 
small compared with that of the great European 
stgtes, being only about one-eighth as large as 
that of Great Britain, while its population is only 
a little over five millions. But notwithstanding 
its diminutive size, Belgium has occupied an im- 
portant position in the political, military, com- 
mercial, and agricultural history of Europe, and 
its former celebrity in manufactures and the fine 
arts, together with its present rapid progress in 
every industrial pursuit and social improvement, 
gives it a peculiar interest. 

The Belgians have always displaved a passion- 
ate fondness for social liberty, an impatience of 
control that always embroiled them with their dif- 
ferent rulers, and involved them in ruinous disas- 
ters during many successive centuries. Writers 
of all ages agree in describing the Belgians as 
the most restless, unruly, tumult-loving people in 
existence, always treating their best rulers the 
worst, while the bad overawed them. In the his- 
tory of no other country can be found such un- 
bounded liberty, with such an invincible disposi- 
tion to abuse it. 

The fondness of the Belgians for amusement 
quite equals their love of freedom. Music and 
dancing are their favorite modes of passing the 
time. On every fine summer evening: balls are 
given at the tavern gardens, which are numerous 
in the outskirts of every large town. ‘The price 
of admission varies from four cents to twenty. 
Musical festivals are celebrated every year in the 
larger cities by amateur performers, who are in- 
spired with an enthusiastic ambition to win nu- 
merous prizes which are awarded to the best per- 
“formers. The musical skill exhibited on these 
occasions is truly astonishing, and the trial of the 
comparative ability of natives of peculiar locali- 
ties is regarded with intense excitement, which 
is manifested by marching the performers to the 
contest in stately processions, accompanied by 
party banners and thousands of spectators. Mu- 
sic, in fact, is so carefully and universally learned 
even by the laboring classes that the harmony 
of the airs which are sung by peasants when at 
work is often delightful to the most cultivated 
musical ear. The national taste for music is 
strongly manifested in the numerous and singu- 
larly excellent chimes of fifty or a hundred bells, 
called carillons, which are placed in church stee- 
ples and towers of the town-halls. They are 
played by means of a revolving barrel, worked 
by machinery, and sometimes, in large cities, by 
keys similar to those of an organ, though of far 
greater dimensions. . The performer, an accom- 
plished musician, is paid a considerable salary 
for amusing the citizens during an hour or two 
each day with the finest musical compositions. 
His hands are cased in thick leather, and the 
physical force required is so severe as to exhaust 
the strength of a powerful man in a short time. 
In some localities the different chimes are so nu- 
merous as scarcely to leave an interval of silence 
day or night. 

One of the most important industries of Bel- 
gium is the manufacture of lace. The variety 
known as “ Brussels lace” is famous through- 
out the world. It is manufactured chiefly in 
the city of Brussels, and is superior to every 
other quality made in Belgium or in foreign 
countries. ‘Ihe flax employed is the finest that 
can be procured, and costs from sixty to eighty 
dollars a pound. ‘The spinning is performed in 
darkened rooms with a beam of light only ad- 
mitted upon the work through a small aperture. 
The patterns are all worked separately and 
stitched on. The peculiar qualities of this lace 
are its delicate firmness, elegance, and variety 
of design. Im addition to the manufacture of 
lace, Belgium produces large quantities of carpet- 
ing, hosiery, linens, and printed cotton goods, 
also a great deal of cut glass and exquisitely de- 
signed bronzes. 

#Qn page 865 is a series of sketches which 
will give the reader an idea of daily street life in 
Belgium. Selling fish by auction, and the elab- 
orate harness worn by the pigs when being driv- 
en to market, will seem peculiar to an American, 
who would certainly never have patience to buy 
provision enough for his dinner if every thing as 
insignificant as a fish had to be hammered off at 
auction. Also, any one accustomed to the strag- 
gling herds of cattle that are driven through our 
streets will pause to wonder at the Belgian way 
of doing things. 

Monasteries are no longer numerous in Bel- 
gium, as they were formerly. A few of them 
still survive, however, and the holy brothers, in 
cloak and cowl, are frequently seen about the 
streets. The artist pictures three of them in- 
dulging in a friendly pinch of snuff. ‘There is 
only one nunnery in Ghent that has survived 
the dissolution of these institutions. It is a 
small town in itself. It is surrounded by a moat, 
and contains streets, squares, and promenades 
within its walls. It is inhabited by six hundred 


nuns, many of them of noble blood. They are | 
bound by no particular vow, and may return to | 
the world whenever thev please; but there is no 
record that any of them have ever availed them- 
selves of this privilege. They may all be seen 
at the hour of vespers in the chapel. They at- 
tend the sick in hospitals and private houses, and 
are considered excellent nurses. 


A DUNKER FUNERAL. 

Our first-page illustration represents a very 
pathetic scene witnessed by our artist, Mr. C. S. 
REINHART, in an obscure Dunker neighborhood 
in Cambria County, Pennsylvania. It was the 
burial of a young man who had been suddenly 
killed by a falling tree. He was the only son 
of a poor old woman, the chief support of his 
mother and two sisters. They had parted one 
morning, the mother to add to their little store 
by picking berries ten miles away in the mount- 
ains, he to mow in a neighbor’s field. Before 
an hour had passed he was dead. As he paused 
in his labor to whet his scythe, a dead tree sud- 
denly fell over and crushed him to death. His 
companions made a rude litter of saplings and 
twigs, and silently and with bowed heads bore 
him to his home. Down the village street they 
moved, those rough farmers, and the very air 
seemed awed to stillness as they passed along. 
From every door and gate the women in whis- 
pering groups looked on, their eyes wet with 
sympathetic tears for the poor mother, far away 
in the mountains. 

A messenger was at once sent for her. He 
broke the sad news rudely, for in the far back 
country the communications of the simple-mind- 
ed people have all the abrupt sincerity that be- 
longs to an inartificial life. A horse was loaned 
her, and for those long ten miles over a lonely 
mountain road she had no companionship but 
her own sad thoughts. On reaching the gate 
of her humble cottage she was so exhausted that 
she had to be lifted from the horse. 

The next day the boy was buried. The neigh- 
bors came from far and near, for in the back 
country all are neighbors and neighborly. ‘The 
elder women came in decent black gowns, with 
sun-bonnets and umbrellas; but the young girls 
were in bright holiday attire, and the effect of 
color was beautiful as they stood grouped about 
the door of the house of mourning. After the 
usual service in the house, two chairs were 
brought out and placed in the middle of the 
road. ‘The simple coffin was then borne out and 
placed upon them, and the lid was opened. The 
bereaved mother threw herself upon her boy and 
kissed him for the dast time. 

Then two by two the neighbors formed in line 
and followed the body to the little grave-yard 
among the trees upon a hill-side. ‘There was no 
plumed hearse, no display of carriages or of flow- 
ers, but a simple eloquence of grief, deep and 
sincere. ‘Through a sweet clover field the little 
procession passed up the hill, against a sky low 
in tone and gray, the light breaking here and 
there through the sombre clouds, as if to typify 
the bright world beyond the dark curtain of 
death. As they approached the little wood 
through which lay the path to the grave-yard 
beyond, a wild echo from the hill rudely mocked 
the mother’s wail. ‘*O God! my poor boy! 
What shall I do! What shall I do!” Every 
ery was repeated in the air with startling and 
almost grotesque effect. 

The burial services over, the doleful hymn 
sung, the last words spoken, the neighbors si- 
lently passed down toward the little church in 
the valley. ‘The mother’s shrieks fell less and 
less distinct on the ears of the few who remained 
about the grave, among whom was our artist, in 
whose words this account is given. His melan- 
choly thoughts—for the scene had impressed him 
deeply—were suddenly interrupted by a merry 
tune whistled in a droll way, and turning round, 
he saw ‘*Old Pere,” Jack-of-all-trades in the vil- 
lage, and able to turn his hand to any thing. He 
carried a spade and a pak of ominous-looking 
straps. 

‘* They take it hard, Peter, don’t they ?” 

**QOh, they'll soon git over it,” was the cheer- 
ful response. ‘‘ I’ve buried heaps on ‘em in my 
time, an’ I've allers found them’s hollers the most 
soon'st cured.” 

‘*Prerer, I hear you made the coffin too small. 
How's that ?” 

‘* Well, you see, me an’ Tom sot up to twelve 
o'clock last night makin’ the thing, an’ we didn’t 
‘low for ho swellin’. He! he! I guess it don't 
make no difference to him now. “Twas a pretty 
tight fit, I must say.” 

So ended the Dunker funeral. 


New ann Sraanor.—Travelers and residents in ma- 
larious districts should inquire about Holman’s Fever- 
and-Ague Pad. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Drug- 

ists — it. Send address for full particulars to W. 

. Kipper & Co., 83 John Street, New York.—{ j 


Hearne Restored. Great invention. Book free. 
G. J. Woop, Madison, Ind.—[{Com.,] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS and CATARRHE,—A | 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
symnpat Ny and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of c 7 to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


‘Pollak’s Meerschaums, 


Pipes and Holders cnt to order, re- 

paired, and Boiled. 27 John St., 
‘holesale and HRetail, 
Send for circular. P. O. Box 5009. 


DRINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eaeve Cabinets; Patrrern Lerrers. Van- 


peRsurou,W ects, & Co.,cor. Fulton & Dutch Ste.,N. Y. 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
“Thrown from my wagon on the ice, «plintering the 
bones of one wrist, spraining the other, and suffering 
from severe contusions about the head. One bottle of 
Gites’ Lietwent or reduced the 
swelling and took away the intense pain. There can 
be no mistake in regard to its great divtues, 
W. L. COOK, Islip, 
Editor Long Island Herald.” 


Sold by all Druggisets. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


STEINWAY 
brand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1962. 

Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 


POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 
The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
(Patented 1873.) of $2 00. 
wi. R. CRUMB, M.D., Buffalo, 
Office and Laboratory, No. 102 Pearl St. 


GYMNASIUM GOODS. 


Boxing Gloves, $3 00, $4 00, and $5 00 per Set of four. 
Kehoe’s Indian Clubs, five and six pounds, $3 00: seven 
and eight sere $3 50 per pair. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue of Pistols, Gymnasium and Sporting Goods, Toy 
Steam-Enginues, Foot Balls, Skates, and Novelties. 
FISH & SIMPSON, 

132 Nassau St., 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 


‘(Fine Shoes 


BEAUTY! 
COMFORT! 
DURABILITY ! Ladies ana Gentiemen. 
Ww. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 4968. 


Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 


“SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is inallcolors. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Liberty St., New York. 
Send for Circular. 


$15.00 SHOT GUN, 


A double-barrel Gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, 
OR NO BALK, With Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for 
$15. Can be sent C, O. D., with privilege to examine 
before paying bil. Send stamp for Circular to 

P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O, 


100,000 NOW IN USE. 


Fl CRYSTaL 
Pate! SPRING. 


A PERFECT SUCCESS. SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


JOHN C.JEWETT&SONS. 
BUFFALO.N.Y. <---> 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
A BSBAMPLE OF GEO. C. DOB- 


SON’S original simplified method, open and closed 
notes, on 5 linea. Bound book, 72 pages, from which 
any child can play at sight, 75c. Will be mailed, pre- 
ald, on receipt of price. JOHN F. PERRY & Cv., 
ublishers, 588 Washington Street, Boston. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 

apeedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

Send stamp for particulars. Dr. CARL- 
N 


TON, 187 Washington St. Chicago, Il. 


ecesaary and luxurious article of Summer and 
Winter Underwear that will save and protect your 
Lungs, be they sound or unsound. Graduated Chest and 
Lung Protectors are sold every where. By mail, $1 5. 
ISAAC A. SINGER, Manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N.Y. 


SIX CENTS 


Will make you a Subscriber to the Fall and Winter 
Number of Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly 
issued in September and December. Our *‘ Quarterly 
will be found of more practical value than Fashion 
Magazines costing from $3 00 to $5 00 per year, simp! 
because we illustrate no extravagant fashions—whic 
Ladies take pleasure in looking at, but never dream of 
making up for themselves—but, on the other hand, 
give Fashion Plates of styles which are being worn by 
the Ladies of New York City, and annex the New York 
prices at which we furnish them. Our “ Quarterly” 
gives numerous Illustrations, descriptions, and prices 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Furs, Cloaks, Millinery 
and Fancy Goods, Worsted wear, the latest inventions 
useful to housewives, &c., &c. he September Num- 
ber, now ready, contains also interesting fashion article 
on ** How to Dresa,” ** How to Dress the Hair Becom- 
ingly,” “* How to Decorate Homes Economically,” &c. 
Also, valuable article on Furs—“* How to Preserve Furs 
free from Moth "—** Fur Fashions for 1875 "—** Charac- 
teristics of Fur-bearing Animals,” &c., &c., &c. 


ONLY SIX CENTS 
eng 8-cent Postage Stamps) for Fall and Winter Num- 
er. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
(" Please mention this paper in subscribing. 


/ Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 8696. 


MisFiT CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and genera) out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing 

E 


MMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NY. 


RED, BLUE, WHITE, Clear 
& Transparent. Your Name 
Beautifully printed in 
GOLD! on 1 doz. for 50c., 
postpaid; 8 doz., $1. Must have Agents every where. 
Outfits 25c. Samples 10c. F. K. Smith & Co., Bangor, Me. 


BEST and moet popular 
GAME MARKERS 
made. Every card player should 
have them. or sale by Stationers 
and Fancy Goods Dealers, or sent 
by mail on receipt of One Dollar. 
DICKSON M’'F'G CO., 
P. O. Box 1309, New York. 
EGINNERS’ QUADRILLE BAND.— 
Nos. 1 and 2 ($3 each No.) each contains 12 sets of 
quadrilles and waltzes and 20 fancy or contra dances; 
very easy; highest note in first violin part is B in the 
first position; Ist and 2d violins, cornet. clarionet, and 
base. Howz’s Full Quadrille Orchestra, 250 Nos. Each 
No. contains 1 full set of Quadrilles or Waltzes, or 2 or 
more Galops, Polkas,&c.,by Strauss, Zikoff,&c., 50 cts. 
for 8 or 9 instruments, or 35 cta. for 5. No. 11, Quintett 
Quadrille Band, $6 for 56 books, $9 for 8 parts. 
Overtures for small orchestras, $1 each. Send for 
Catalogue. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 


A Mouse once canght re- 
MALLE sete the trap for another. 
6 sent by expreas for $3; 
s8ample by mail,postpaid, 

For sale by thetrade. 
E. DIETZ, Patentee, 
~ 54 56 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


THE $50,000 BONANZA. 
Invested j y > 

$5 to $5O 

sent free. Address PENDLETON & READ, 

Bankers, 65 Wall Street, New ork. 


CANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used, The Cure is Perfect. Inclose stamp for 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Address 


Diss. PARK & MocLEISH, No, 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 


HWALDSTEIN 


A OPTICIANS45Broadway NY 
CATALOGUE MAILED on RECEIPT of 10 Cenk 


For Hanging Pictures or omy at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffa! 

Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


4 1 N00 REWARD for a case of Asthma, Pulmonary 
Consumption, Rheumatism,acute or chronic, 
that I can not cure or relieve. Address, describing case 
and enclosing $i for treatment, Dr. L. DOUGLASS 
PEYTON, 28 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


SAMEARITAN NERVINE 
» Isa sure cure for Epileptic Fite, Convulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to failin a single case. 
Inclose stamp for circular giving evidence of 
cures. Address Dr. 8S. A. RICHMON D, 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS g REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp for : 
Catalogue. Address Great Western Gun 


and Revolver Works, Pittsburah. Pa. 
. A CURE GUARANTEED. 
SKIN State your case, and send with 
25 centa, to De. VAN DYKE, 
DISE \ SES. 1321 GREEN ST., PHILA., PA. 
Your Name Elegantly Print- 

ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carns, for 25 Centa. Each card contains 


a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothing like them ever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
™ents to Agents. Nove tty Printixo Co., Ashland, Mas. 


Wi MUSEUM of ART, 
YL 128 West Lith Street, N. ¥. Open daily 
Sundays excepted, 10 A.M. to5 P.M. M NDAYS 
and THURSDAYS FREE. 


| 
| 
| 
stewarrs 
SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 
| | Special price to dealers. | 


OcTOBER 28, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


GEO, W. READ & CO,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER-CUTTING MILL, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 6th & 6th Sts., E. B., N. Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured Veneers. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
sw Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
* Orders by mai | promptly and faithfully executed. 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


=< Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cur Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Seceew: To Fit any Fievre, and 
are fifted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be xad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
ie taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 

lades, and two inches above the fulleat part of the 
cheat; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

“ol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
yn Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... No. 18 

LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

Ww PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

TIGH T. F IT TING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Ww alking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Puntaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ = 3 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion Basque 

GIRL'’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, aud Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) “* 25 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER * 36 

FRENCH SAC E, AND DEMI-TRAINED 


SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. @ 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... “ 48 
BLE- BREASTED WALKING JAC KET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL- TRAINED 
"ol. VITI. 
DOU POINTED E, LONG TAB- 

LONG FU LINED C LOAK, wit Long Walk- 

FUR-L INE D CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 


GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
cht and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 

JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt........+...... * 15 

HE NRI TROIS SAC Bouffant Over- 

‘ 


Gabrielle Yoke Slip, and (for child 


from 6 months to 5 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 23 


MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
‘ 


FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
LOOSE BASQU E, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Wal! 88 
LOUIS XV. JACKE , Apron Over-skirt, and 
DOUBLE - BRE AST ED FRENCH JAC KET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt ......... ... 43 


MAKQUISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train, “ 43 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterna will be sent fur $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Nnmber of paper con- 
taining Sait, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


To sel] Dr. Chase's Recipes; or, Information for every 
body in every county in the United States and Canadas. 
Enlarged by the publisher to 645 pages. It contains 
over 2000 household recipes, and is suited to all classes 
and conditions of society. A wonderful book and a 
household necessity. Itsellsatsight. Greatest induce- 
ments ever offered to book agents. Sample copies sent 
by mail, postpaid, for $2. xclusive territory given. 
Agents more than double their money. Address Dr. 
CHASE'S Steam Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE “GEM” THREAD BOX, 


For Sewing-Machines and Hand-Sewing,f#1 50 by mail. 
AGENTS wanted every where. Circular of 8 varieties, 
B. F. CARPENTER, Hoselle, N. J. 


Ate — —A case of *ither Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dast De posit, that “*C onstitntion Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale bv all drnggists. 
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DEGRAFF & TAYLOR, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 & 132 Hester St., New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 


&¢., 


Of any house in the United States, which they 


offer to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


STANDARD TEHEAT-BOOK. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene: 


For Schools, Families, and Colleges. 


By J. C. Darton, M.D., Pro- 


fessor of Physiology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York. With Illustrations. 12mo, Half Leather, Price, $1 50. 


COMMENDATIONS. 


Dalton’s Physiology has been in use several years in the Normal School under my charge, and has given 


entire satisfaction. 
Boston, Mase., Jan. 30, 1875. 


L. Dunton, Head Master 


The best indorsement of Dalton's Physiology possible for me to give is its introduction as a text-book 


in Asbury University. 
Greenoast Inp., March 15, 1875. 


Joseru Tine ey, Ph.D., Vice-Prest. and Prof. Natural Science. 


We have been using Dalton’s Physiology in our High School for several years. 
I consider it one of the best scientific text-books published in this country. It is ful] and accurate in its 


science, while possessing excellent teaching qualities. 


Micwavkeg, Wis., Jan. 27, 1875. 


Jas. Mao Auster, Sup’t of Schools. 


Iam very glad to say that we have found Dalton’s Physiology, which we used in our school last year, 
with large classes, a book most admirably adapted to High-School work. It is decidedly our choice among 


the works now extant for such use. 
Mitwavuxesr, Wis., Jan. 10, 1875. 


8S. R. Prin. of High School. 


Dalton'’s Physiology has been in use in this school, and has proved, as might be expected from the 


high professional standing of its author, a good bouk. 


important branch of study. 
Farmineton, Mz., Feb. 8, 1875. 


I can heartily recommend it as a text-book in this 
C. C. Rounns, Prin. of State Normal School. 


We are using Dalton’s Physiology with great satisfaction. It is one of those text-books in which we 
feel confidence, and we shall be very slow to relinquish its use. 


New Berra, Conn., Feb. 6, 1875. 


J. A. Carieton, Prin. of State Normal School. 


I think Dalton’s Physiology an admirable work. The book works well, with teachers and scholars, 


and merits a generous patronage. 
Maass., Feb. 22, 1875, 


F. A. Hitt, Prin. of High School. 


Dalton’s Physiology is a thorough, reliable text-book, well adapted to the needs of the schools. I con- 


sider it the best I have seen. 
Iowa, June 8, 1875. 


W. H. Horxirs, Teacher in High School. 


Dalton's Physiology is stil] used in the High School of this city, and, so far as I can learn from the teacher 
of that department, is satisfactory as a text-book on that important subject. 


Masa, Feb. 16, 1875. 


W. W. Couavry, Prin, of High School. 


After a somewhat extended use of Dalton's Physiology in the class-room, I take pleasure in speaking of 
it as in every way a very admirable and satisfactory book. It is truly a Physiology. 

Just what every body needs to know, is well told by a man who is at once an eminent physiologist and 
a master of the art of clear statement. It is the work of a man of good judgment, free from narrowness 
or bigotry, and more apxious to tell the truth than to lend support to any “views,” or school, or system. 
On the whole, Dalton’s Physiology seems to me the most useful book upon this subject in our language. 


Granv Rapivs, Miou., Feb. 8, 1875. 


E. A. Srrone, Prin. of High School. 


For the study of Physiology and Hygiene in our High Schools, I regard Dalton's treatise on the subject 
superior as a text-book to any other with which I am acquainted. 


Avoeusta, Mg., Feb. 12, 1875. 


James A. Ham, Prin. of High School. 


The Schoo] Board of this city took a wise step in placing Dalton’s Physiology on the list of books for use 
in the schools. The author is a scholar and teacher, whose authority is acknowledged not at home alone, 


but throughont Europe as well. 
Cuicaeo, May 22, 1575. 


Datty Inter-Ocean. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


$2500 A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 

150 DISTINCT BOOKS 


wanted every where. Sales made from this when al) sin- 
le books f Also, Agents wanted on our Magnificent 
amily Bibles. Superior to all others. And our Com. 
plete Bible Encyclopedia, with 8000 Superb [lustra- 
tions. These Books beatthe world. Full particulars free. 
Address E.E E. POTTE & Pub’s, Philadelphia 


rn YOUNG MEN & LADIES 


WANTE to learn and earn 
salary of $50 to $100 per month. 
Send stamp for full particulars to 

TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo.N.Y. 


\ ANTED AGENTS for Labor Reform Sus- 
pender, Brace Perfection, Ladies’ Garment Sus- 

pender, and the best known inventions for supporting 

etockin Goofs gow Agents EELY. 

from $12 to over $150 per week. “5.6 

863 Washington Street, » Boston, Mass. 


LOOK HERE —An Agent wanted in every town 

* to sel] our honsehold goods. Send 
8-cent stamp for our Agents (Gazette. ATIONAL 
AGENTS E! PORIU M, 45 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


= MON TH.—Agents wanted eve ry 

where. Businese honorable and first- 

a Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH Co., St Louls, Mo. 


E WANT to engage every unemplo ed man, Wo- 
man & child. Phuc & Co., Hallowell, Me. 
day at home. Agente w wanted. Outfit and 

terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HOLMAN'S Di Medals and Diploma's 
€6Picterial Bibles. 


1 her Address for new circulars, 
HOLMAN & CO., 980 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


A ten dollar bil! of 1776 sent free 
for stamp. Address HURST 
*& CO., 75 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


$35 A MONTH. — Agents wanted. 24 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address - BRON SON, Detroit, Matcha, 


ALL NEW. = dail 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St... N. 


‘les a month to energetic men and women ev- 
Derywnere Business honorable, 
M'r’e Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


AG ENT 20 ELEGANT OIL CHROMOS mounted, 
size 9x11, for $1. Novelties and Chromos 
of every description, National Chromo Co., Phila., Pa. 


a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 
for @ cts. Carde, Games, Photos, & Puzzles, 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Bost 
A G E Send stamp for Illustrated Catalo 
Bostox Nove.ty Co., Boston, ane. 
GENTS, $10 rday. Something New. Sample, 
Sc. DULEY CO., Hanover St., Boston. 


‘Bend tor C bromo Catalogue. 


Sons, Boston Mass. 


$15 FOR 85. Send for particulars. Catalogue 
free. E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau St., N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE. The 
Might aud Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Hun- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Complete 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical 
Notices of the Progress ofthe Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and wit ‘Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental! Principles of Criticism and of the 
WeaponsofOratory. By Prof. Vitant 
Mac University;of West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


° 
GOLDSMITH’'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Witttam J. Rours, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. [f)- 
lustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, ‘90 cents. (Uniform with 
Rolfe’a Edition ! Shakespeare’ @ Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VILL, and Julius Cesar.) 


PLATO'S DIALOGUES. TRANSLATED. Select 
ialogues of Plato. A New and Literal Version, 
chiefly from the Text of Stallbaum. Ma oy The 

y voor» han of Socrates, Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phedrus Theetetus, Enuthy hron, ysis. B 
Henry Cary, M.A., Worcester ollege, Oxford. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


COCKER’'S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 

An Essay in Opposition to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocxer, D.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Mental and Mora! Philoso hy in the 

University of Michigan, Author of “ Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Vv. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Griaverone, M, P., Author of “ The Vatican Decrees 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” ** Vaticaniem,” 

S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. Uniform with “The 
Vatican Decrees” and “ Vaticaniem.” 
The Three Pamphiets in one volume, under the 
neral title of ** Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
eligion. Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees.— 
Vaticanism. —Speeches ofthe Pope. Collected Edi- 
tion, with a Preface.” Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 
VIL 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. AnlI 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper's New Monthly 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875. Svo, Clot 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 

VIL. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samoxt Drake, 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” * Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VIII. 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 
of “Jobn Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 Ix 


CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. AIRNES, LL. D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of “ Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


x. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PeOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
BY J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 

odern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


XL 
THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: nun- 
der Mesers. Moody and Sankey, 1878 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches, By Rervs W. D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 & 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


Healey. A Romance. 50 cents. 


The Calderwood Secret. By Virersta W, Jounson. 
5O centa, 


St. Simon’s Niece. By Franx Lez Benepror. $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. By 


Jean. By Mrs. Newman. centa. 


The Way We Live Now. By Antuony Tgo.uops. 
lilustrated. $1 50; Cloth, #2 00. 


Eglantine. By Encza T cents. 
Playing the Mischief. By J. W. Dx Forest. 75 cents, 


Mise Angel by Miss THacwerar. Illustrated. 15 
cents 


Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 

The Lady Superior. By Eniza FP. Pottarp. 50 cents. 
Ieeulte. & cents, 

Walter's Word. By Ja uns 75 cents. 


Binebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Mise Taacx- 
ERAY. 75 cents. 


& Baorwers will send either of the above 
works by mail, Postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Hanren’s Catarocve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Sevare, N. Y. 


Sample to Agvet! Needed in every fam- 
ri ily. Send stamp 
KKOL AS, New Bedford, Mass. 


A WEEK to to Agents, Old and Youn , Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxgery & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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THAT MISSING PLANE. 


S. Graxt. ** You have dropped something.”’ 
S. J. Tirpen. ‘*O!—It's—of no account.” 


CARRIAGES 
Road WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 


EXTRA DRY CABINET 


MOET & CHANDON. 
THE BEST DRY CHAMPAGNE. 


For Sale by the leading dealers in wines. 
ANTHONY OECHS, Sole Agent for the United States. 
MACY'S MACY'S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S 


MACY’S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S 
MAC MACY’S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY 


MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY'S R MACY C0 MACY’S 
MACY'S » MACY'S 
MACY'S ACY’S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY’S &# Our Goods (foreign) are MACY'S 
MACY'S mostly of our own importation. MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 


MACY'S LATEST NOVELTIES re- MACY'S 
MACY'S ceived by every European STEAM- MACY'S 
MACY’S ER. ACY’S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY'S &” Our Goods are all first class. MACY’S 
MACY'S MACY’S 
MACY'S 8 Our Goods are sold at the MACY’S 
MACY'S lowest possible prices. MACY’S 
MACY'S MACY’S 
MACYS 62” Our establishment is the MACY’S 
MACY'S largest of the kind in America. MACY’S 
MACY'S ACY'S 
MACY'S a full oa of MACY’S 


A 

MACY'S MILLINEN GOODS, White MACY'S 
MACY’S Goods, OUSEKEEPING AND MACY'S 
GOODS, MACY’S 
MACY'S LACES, EMBROIDERIES HO- MACY'S 
MACY'S SIERY, UNDERWEAR. dies’ MACY’S 
MACY'S and Misses’ FURS and FUR MACY'S 
MACY’S TRIMMING’S; Ladies’, Misses’, MACY'S 
MACY'S and Infants’ Made-up UNDER- MACY’S 
MACY'S CLOTHING; Gent's FORNISH- MACY'S 
MACY'S ING GOODS, Small Wares, UM- MACY'S 
MACY’S BRELLAS Booxs, STATION- MACY’S 
MACYS ERY, TOILET Articles, PER- 
MACY'S FUMERY, FANCY GOODs, and 
MACY'S JEW ELRY, Opera Glasses, Eye 
MACY'S GLASSES an SPECTAC LES, 
MACY’S DRESS TRIMMINGS, WORST- 
MACY'S EDS and WORSTED PAT- 
MACY'S TERNS, TOYS, DOLLS, CHINA 
MACY’S and GLASS WARE, Plated Ware, MACY'S 
MACY’S Ladies’ and Children’s BOOTS MACY'S 
MACY’S and SHOES, a new pair given for MACY'S 
MACY'S all that rip or tear. 
MACYS LAFORGE 2-BUTTON KID MACY'S 
MACY’S GLOVES, 98 cents a pair, war- MACY’S 
MACY’S ranted, which means that we give MACY'S 
MACY'S a new pair for all that rip or tear MACY’S 

MACY'S 


MACY'S in putting on. AC 

MACY'S MACY'S 
MACYS 62” Catalogues sent free to any MACY'S 
MACY'S address. MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY'S &#@ Orders by mail attended to MACY’S 
MACY’S with special care. MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 

ACY 

MACY’S 14th St. & Sixth Av., MACY’S 
MACY'S MACY'S 


CY’sS 
MACY'S MACY'S MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MAC Y's 
MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY’S 
MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
sent by mail on receipt of Tew Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


A Toilet Luxury. 


LUNDBORG'S , 


CALIFORNIA 
WATER. 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 


Adapted for all seasons and climates. Fragrant and 
Refreshing. A delightful substitute for Cologne or 
Bay Rum. 

_ Large Bottles, 75 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 


WACHTEL, 


**EUROPE’S GREATEST TENOR.”’ 
Turo. Waocuter, supported by a splendid company, 
will inaugurate the Grand Wachtel Opera Season, at the 
New York Academy of Music, Monday, Oct. 18, 1875. 


‘PECK & SNYDER’S PATENT 


Adjust American Clob Skate. 


They require no Heel-Plates, Key, or Wrench. 


P 
PRICE LIST. Pair. 
No. 1.—With Blued Footplate, and Runners the 


No, 2.—Same as No. 1, only nicely Nickel Plated, 
effectually prevents the Skate from rusting.. 6 00 

No. 8.—Same as No. 2, only before the Skate is put 
together each part is finely polished and heav- 
ee Nickel Plated, the finest Skate ever offered. 8 00 
Sample ~_ sent by Express, C. O. D., or by mail, 

postage paid, on receipt of price and 30c. to cover post- 


age. PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 


No, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


Standard American 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
_ Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOK AGENTS, ATTENTION: 


er pro to open the fall a for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been me “£5 e of canvassers to offer to 
1. public, viz. : ANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
Van - Lenner iP DICTIONARY OF RE- 
CNOWLE DGE, for wet and 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman An The Grea 
Religious CYCLOPADIA of Biblical, ‘Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by CLInTOcK 
Srnonc. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S L AST JOURNA ‘LS 
we only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
ey e works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


dress AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Send for Price-List. "Baltimore, Md. 


HARPER'S: WEEKLY. 


MEW 


enclosing business card, to 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH CO.'S 


BOTH STEM AND KEY WINDERS, 


Cased either in GOLD or SILVER, showing difference in time between 
New York and all the principal cities of America. 


NOVEL AND USEFUL. 


Ask your jeweler to see it; if he can not supply you, send to undersigned for address of nearest jeweler 
who keeps them. Dealers supplied with Price-Lists, terms, and all particulars, on application, 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH CO., 


[Octosrr 23, 1875. 


13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


HE 


SELTZER 


HUMAN 

The nerves are telegraphic fibres operated by the brain; 
but if the stomach, the great vitalizer of the system, is disordered, che 
whole nervous organization is partially shattered for the time being. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


works wonders in cases of nervous debility arising from dyspepsia, by 
restoring the stomach to its normal condition and keeping the bowels 
free. Sold by all druggists. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


purchasers is cordially invited. 


Ordering 
Clothing 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


This old and popular establishment opens the season with an unparalleled stock, to which the attention of 


TELEGRAPH.— 


CG L. BURR, Clothing Warehouses, 


138 & 140 Fulton St.. 


NEW YORK. 
(Established 1863.) 


‘Thousands in all parts of the country 
acknowledge its many advantages. 
new system for ordering by Letter ena- 
bles parties in any part of the country to 
order with the certainty of receiving the 


The 


Full direc- 


B Letter, most Perfect Fit attainable. 
oy . i tions for ordering SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


With or Without Warming Closet. 


The Best Portable Range in the Market. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 109 & 111 Beekman S8t., & 282 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Sos STOVES SUITABLE FOR ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. _at 


ASK YOUR STOVE DEALER FOR IT. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


SENT BY EXPRESS, 
to any place, no matter how remote, with bill to 


D elivery, 


with privilege to examine before paying. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, or 


The Money will be Refunded. 


Descriptive Price-Lists, with full particulars, free by 
mail to all who write for it. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Mention Harper's Weekly when you write. 


Electr0-Silicn 


fi GUARANTEED to be the 
“best article known for 
Cleani and Polishin 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
&. Try it. Sold by 
"| druggista, house-furnish- 
ing stores, and jewelers. 
COFFI ona 


Gold St., N. ¥. 


planatory 
ar how $ {0 
16; 
vileges 


Profits. Rail 
Stocks, Bonds ,andGold 


terest Six per cent. 


lowed on d ts, sight draft. 
BUCK WALTER & Bankers & Brokers, 
P.O. Box 4317. 10 Wal &t., New York, 


TO PURCHASERS OF 
ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


a vecini and important information may be obtained, 

special inducemente will be offered, by ecirecsing 
RAFFERTY MACHINE COMI "ANY, 

Paterson, N.J.; or, No. 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


BESTOg 


MATERIALS. 


Roofing, Sheathings, Roof Paint, Paints (al) colors), 
Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, Fire-Proof Coatings, 
&c. Ready for use, vy plied. Send for Pamphlets, 
&c. H. w.J0 HIN NS, 8° Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Excelsiog Do Your Own. Printing 


Press for cnris, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Large. vices for larger work. 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
fnl pastime for epare hours. 
have great fun and make money fast 


p Send tWo stamps for full 
Presses ‘ ca Mfrs 


Meriden, Conn. 

a day ay guaranteed using our Well 
Auger & Drilis. $! a month 
aid to good Agents. auger book 
free. J Jilz Auger | Co., Bt. Louis, Mo. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy) of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Hlanren’s Macazine, Haurer’s Weexey, and 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr. 
Scusonipens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGcazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Numbes of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seit 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haeren & Broties is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be Jost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


H.W, JOHNS 


ror Apvertistno Hanren'’s Werxiy 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $290 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’ Bazar.—$\ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SuPPLEMENT, OcroBer 23, $875. 


in Coombe iver 


LIFE IN INDIA.. 


As long as novelty lasts, India is charming, the 
natives have such pretty, tasteful ideas and cus- 
Yoms! On New-Year’s Day not only the serv- 
ants—and their name is legion—but outsiders, 
arrive early with garlands of flowers, which they 
gracefully and smilingly hang round the unwill- 
ing necks of their employers. The butler or head 
boy offers gilded limes, and probably a vase about 
a foot high, in the shape of a pine-apple, made of 
white sugar. The humble-minded punka coo- 
lies, in this case, contented themselves by kneel- 
ing in the doorway, smiling, looking upward, and 
crossing themselves, being Roman Catholics. The 
yah, also of the same persuasion. raised her arm- 
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WEEKLY. 


fi fa 
Nur Yeats day // 


LIFE IN INDIA—SKETCHES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


theatrically and invoked blessings on the heads 
of her “‘dear master and mistress this happy 
New- Year's Kissmas Day.” 

Moving in India is another novelty. A de- 
tachment of coolies of both sexes and all ages 
seize and carry off all our possessions in the 
course of two or three hours, not a thing being 
lost or broken. ‘The women packed glass, china, 
and ornaments in large baskets, which they poised 
on their heads. ‘The ayah’s grandsons worked 
away like busy little gnomes, showing their white 
teeth, and proudly running off each with a large 
volume on his head. 

The first impressions of an Indian garden 
gained in the early mornings are delightful, 
-imply because all is new and foreign; bright- 


eyed squirrels and lizards dart and peep from be- 
hind strange plants, and cnrious insects abound. 
The sound of the men drawing water, singing 
monotonously over their work, harmonizes with 
the hum of insects. The apparatus emploved is 
worthy the native intellect, too languid to devise 
intricate engineering when simple means will do. 

The ‘‘ silvery Coombe,” satirically so called, 
one might think, from its frequent resemblance 
to mud, seems to be a cool retreat and harbor of 
refuge to the native angler; at all events, he 
dodges the mosquitoes to a certain extent, and 
excites the envy of the parched pedestrian. 

The native, unlike the Briton, succumbs a 
willing victim to inertness, and is too languid 
even to shave himself, or to care what his fate 


may be in the hands of a talkative barber. Nor 
is his apathy disturbed when curious passers-by 
stop to gaze at the process. 

An amiable trait in native servants is their 
affectionate devotion to English children, the re 
sult being rather too often the enfant terri//- 
who lands in England prepared to carry all be- 
fore him. ‘The domineering tyrant has, perhap-~, 
some excuse, having been accustomed to abject 
respect and spoiling from a whole retinue of sab- 
jects proud to wait on the young sahib. Two 
or three attend him in his rides, or if he lives ap- 
country, and takes a fancy to pay a call in the 
heat of the day on another small despot, a palan- 
quin and six bearers, and one or two peons ay 
escort, await his pleasure. 
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